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GLASS JARS— 
8 oz., 16 oz., and 32 oz. 


Service from 


Chicago 


FRICTION-TOP PAILS— 
21%-lb., 5-lb. and 10-lb. 


FIVE-GALLON CANS— 
Cased in pairs or in bulk. 


err ee ied 


It’s time to 


SEND 


For our new 1928 catalog. 
Do it today. 


A GRADE TIN PASTE— 


COMB-HONEY CASES— 
Paper or wood. 





Special quotations furnished 
now for your 1928 needs. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago / ; H 
224 West Huron St., M. H. Hunt; & Son 


Chicago, Ill. / 510 N. Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 
’ 
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PRESIOENT 


E.R. ROOT 


vice -Pres 


MAILING A LETTER 


is simple, but no more so than ‘‘Banking by Mail’’ with this 
strong Savings Bank. Write for details. 


fae SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK CO. 







MEDINA 
OHIO 


GET OUR PRICES 


Before Buying Beekeepers’ Supplies 














For your convenience we have included a 
coupon with this ad. Use it or write us a W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. ¥ 
letter. Gentlemen: 
Our Guranatee Without obligation on my part, please 
All goods = may = aged = quote prices. I have......... swarms. 
satisfactory and money cheerfully refunded. 
Wo questions asked. 20 ti(i‘“‘s‘«~s Hives ; ~. eee ee ections 
; 50666 I: cc dere ovo cds Beas 
Our Service Bodies Super Fdn 
While we ship all over the country, we can pure tes a > z 
give special service to those located in the eee Bodies 
East—New York, Penn., New England, and N 
Atlantic Seaboard states. BE HMAC ORES SRL RES HORS OE STIS SHEN 
Town.. ee State 
W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 
FALCONER, N. Y. Address ; boa eeeeeas 
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Is Your 


Name 
Here? 


M. D. Day, W. Va. 
Robt. Bates, Ohio. 
R. F. Owens, Mo. 
Lewis Francisco, Wis. 
Wm. Case, Ill. 


These are the Janu 


| 

| ary winners of five 

ik} pounds of Muth’s 

| foundation to each if 
they write us by 
January 31, 1928. 


Better get your name 
on our mailing list. 
You may be one of 
the lucky ones next 
month. 


Mailing Catalogs 
January 15. 








Send Us Your Inanisiee 


When you are in the market for— 
Sections, Hives, 
Supers, Frames, etc. 


We are prepared to give you fair 
treatment and prompt service at all 
times. 


Write for our free illustrated cata- 
catalog. 


August Lotz Company 


BOYD, WISCONSIN. 
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_ The Fred W. Muth Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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A Special - 


Factory 
Low Price 


to introduce our high quality beehives to 
new customers, for January only: 

3 Cypress Hive Bodies . 5 ? 5 
with frames ...... . 


Shipping weight, 75 lbs. 


No Agents 


Low prices, high quality make us grow. 
Write for catalog. Complete satisfaction 
or your money back. 


Gulf Coast Bee Co. 


Houma, Louisiana 
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HONEY MARKETS 
U. 8S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 
Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of December) 

(Prices generally refer to sales by beekeep- 
ers or beekeepers’ organizations, f. o. b. ship- 
ping points.) 

CALIFORNIA: Southern California—One to 
one and one-half inches of rain have fallen dur 
ing the past week, and it has been of great 
benefit to vegetation. Previously, lack of rain 
and drying east winds had made plants dry up 
to some extent, and had caused fire hazards to 


become more serious. Thousands of acres of 
sage ranges have recently been destroyed by 
forest fires in southern California. Manzanita 


bloom is providing nectar, and pollen is being 
carried to the hives from various sources. Brood 
is found in hives, generally ranging from two 
to six combs according to the strength of the 

Most seem to be well supplied 
stores, and only a few colonies require 
feeding Occasional cases of American foul 
brood reported. Demand for honey is generally 
only lignt to moderate, due in part to the ap- 
proaching holidays, although good white ex- 
tracted is selling well when available. Local 
demand has been stimulated by the cold weath 
er. Very little honey now remains in the hands 


colony bees 


with 


of beekeepers. One large sale light amber 
alfalfa for export reported recently at 6%c 
per lb. f. o. b. shipping point; ton lots white 


light amber sage, 8c; light amber 
buckwheat, 8%c, all per lb. White sage comb 
has sold at $7.50 per case. Beeswax, 31%-32« 
per lb. Central California—Bees are in good 
condition, but recent cold weather has halted 
all activities. Early rains were beneficial to 
honey plants. Northern California—Light am 
ber alfalfa is said to be bringing 6%-7c per Ib. 


orange, 10c; 


for export; small pails, 10c per lb. White star 
thistle has sold in large lots at 8%-8%c per 
lb.; small pails, 13c per lb.; amber extracted, 


»%ec per lb. No. 1 white comb has brought the 
beekeeper $4.50 per case; No. 2, $3.50 per 
case. Beeswax, country run, 30c per Ib. cash; 
light, 32e per lb. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST—East of the Cas 
cades temperatures have been low, in some 
cases below zero, and even on the coast the 
weather has been sub-normal. The bees are 


wintering well, and stores are ample, but snow 
is needed to protect the alfalfa roots. The crop 
in eastern Washington is said to be about 50 
per cent of last year’s output, and in western 
Washington even less. The majority of the 
crop has now been disposed of, but many bee- 
keepers are discouraged because of low prices 


and are trying to sell out their bees. Carlot of 
light alfalfa reported sold at 9%c per Ib. in 
5-lb. pails. Other large sales in small pails re 


ported at 11-12e per Ib.; 60's, 9-10c per Ib. 
White fireweed extracted brought 14c per Ib. in 


60's; 15-17%e per Ib. in small pails. No. 1 

white fireweed comb sold at $5.50 per case; 

No. 1 alfalfa comb, $4.00-4.25 per case. 
INTERMOUNTAIN REGION—Most hives 


are now packed, but some beekeepers held off 
preparing their bees because of previously mild 
periods. Recent blizzards and very cold weath 
er over the northern and eastern portion of this 
area have been very severe on bees which were 
not packed, as the fine snow drifted into even 
tiny cracks. Even when tempertaure permitted 
flights, however, stormy weather generally con 
fined bees to the hives. The first cold snap was 
started with a sharp drop in temperature, and 
many beekeepers report finding some bees in 
practicaliy all colonies which were killed by 
the cold before they could reach the protected 
parts of the hives. In some cases a pint measure 


of dead bees has been found per hive. The 
market for honey, both in carlots and locally, 
is reported quiet, and demand slow. Comh 
honey is largely cleaned up, but considerable 


extracted is available, although occasional bee 
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keepers are entirely sold out. Due in part to 
the lighter crop, beekeepers do not seem to be 
pushing local sales as actively as a year ago. 
Few car-lot sales white sweet clover and alfalfa 
reported at 7-8c per lb.; mostly 7%c; 1 car ex 
tra white, 8c; 1 car 1926 crop, 7%c per lb.; 
ton lots, 7-84c per lb.; 60s, 8%-10c; small 
pails, 10-13%c per lb. Two cars choice comb 
sold at $3.60 per case. Fancy comb is being 
quoted in carlots at $4.00 per case. Few small 
lot sales fancy white comb, $3.75-4.00, some 
off-grade comb, $3.20 per case. Beeswax, most- 
ly 25-30c per Ib. 

ARIZONA—Except in the southwestern end 
of the state, the weather has been cooler than 
usual, which has stimulated demand somewhat. 
The desert is reported dry, with rain badly 
needed. In sections where bees have been un 
seasonably active, feeding may be necessary to 
keep them from starving before nectar is se 
cured in the spring. Only a few large lots re- 
main unsold. Two cars light amber alfalfa re- 
ported sold at 6%c per lb.; ton lot, 6%e per 
Ib. Beeswaq, 30-31c per Ib. 

SOUTHWESTERN STATES—Bees in New 
Mexico are said to be in fine shape for winter, 
with lots of bees and ample stores. Winter has 
set in in earnest in south central Texas, and 
bees have clustered. Rainfall has generally been 
too light to be of much help to vegetation, and 


more rain is needed if plants are to come 
through satisfactorily. Bees should winter in 
fairly good shape. Southeast Texas has had 


some rain, and it was sufficiently warm for bees 
to fly and work on wild flowers until early De- 
cember. More rain is needed in south Texas, 
where bees are in fairly good condition. A few 
require feeding. Conditions in Arkan 
reported good. Stores are heavy for win- 
ter and for spring brood-rearing. In northwest 
Arkansas white clover is in better shape than 
it has been for years. Sales of light amber to 
amber extracted reported at 7%-10c per Ib. in 


colonies 


sas 


60s; few higher; 8-10c per lb. (few higher) 
in small pails; white sweet clover, llc per lb. 
Bulk comb light amber, 10-12c per Ib.; few 
sales section comb white sweet clover, $4.20 


per case. Beeswax, 25-32c per Ib. 

PLAINS AREA—Bees are in generally good 
condition, but recent storms and sub-zero tem- 
peratures have been hard on them Where not 
cellared, they were able to make flights later 
this year than usual. Recently the buying in 


terest in honey is said to have slackened, due 
partly to large pre-Christmas sales of candy. 
Sales reported of two car lots of white clover 

per lb.; ton lots white sweet clover, 


at 7%ec 
7%-7%ec per lb.; white clover, 8%-9c; 60s, 9- 
lic per lb. White comb has sold at $3.50-4.00; 
few $4.50 per case, few lower. 

EAST CENTRAL AND NORTH CENTRAL 
STATES—Due to the warm fall, bees consumed 
stores heavily before the cold weather, which 
set in a month ago The recent severe bliz 
zard, accompanied by low temperatures, has 
been serious for bees not well packed, but has 


given the clover plants a good protection of 
snow. Bees in cellars reported to be wintering 
well. Honey continues to be in good demand, 


better than in most other sections of the coun 
try. Comb honey and buckwheat extracted said 
to be getting scarce. Sales reported of two car 
lots of white sweet clover at 7c per Ib.; white 


clover, ton lots, 8-9%c; 60s, 8-10c¢ per Ib 

small pails, 10-14c; few, 15-16¢ per lb.; am 
ber, 7-7%ec per lb. No. 1 white clover comb 
has moved mostly at $4.50-4.80; few up to 


$5.50 per case; one beekeeper reported selling 
fancy at $6.00 per case. Beeswax, 38-40c per lb. 
NORTHEASTERN STATES—Bees went into 
winter quarters generally well supplied with 
stores and heavy with bees. Some are still ou: 
side, waiting for a final flight. Consumption of 
stores has been unusually heavy so far, and 
later feeding may be necessary. In some sec 
tions fall flow was light, and stores may have 
to be supplemented. The abundant moisture 
should insure a good clover flow next year. 
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From Producers’ Associations 2. At what price has honey been sold, or con- 
A considerable volume of extracted honey tracted for, if any, in large lots (carload or 
has gone into consumption throughout the West less) in your locality during the past month 
during the past month, but the movement is for (a) extracted honey, per lb.? (b) comb 
slackening up now on approach of holiday sea- honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 
son. Prices on car lots of extracted have stif- 3. What are prices when sold to grocers in 
fened up some, sales having been made at from case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. 
7%c to 8c f. o. b. shipping point. It certainly pails, or other retail packages in terms of 
looks as though present stock would be cleaned 5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 
up before another crop will be available. 1, per casef 
D The —— Honey Sg a # —_ ™ 4. What is the retail price to consumers in 
enver, Vec. 1%. - SAUCHIUSS, ET. your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. 
: 7 , pails, or other retail packages in terms of 
The demand for honey since the last report 5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 
has been quite active in all markets. Export 1, per section? 
prices are still unattractive, but it looks as if 5 om a +o 3 the an 
higher prices would prevail. We have increased °° <>‘ H.. : vealit t Gi beget Thay Hg Fy ~- 4 
wholesale prices on our domestic markets lc = sod fait wy! Give _—— in one word, 
per Ib. : = slow, ¥ or rapid es — 
The Ontario Honey Producers’ Co-op., Ltd., = —F) local . of this sontten Ny Give on bk —— 
Toronto, Dec. 2. A. G. Halstead, Gen. Mgr. nee oak 7 im Jour loceity! ive answer i 
Report of Actual Honey Producers 7. What is your estimate of the prospects for 
Early in December we sent the following 1928, considering the present condition of 
questions to actual honey producers: the bees and the honey plants, as compared 
1. What per cent of the honey produced in with a five-year average for your locality? 
your locality has already left the hands of Give answer in per cent. 
the producers? The following answers were received 
Pet. Pct. Pros. 
; ; crop Large lots. To grocers. At retail. Move- sold for 
State. Name. sold. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. ment. loc. 1928 
Ala. W. D. Achord... . , on és aa aN ae 50. .100 
Ala. J. ©. Dickman........ 99.. ea -— 7 ae .. 99.. 80 
Ark. Jas. Johmsomn ........ 50.. “— ‘ - - $4.80. . .-$.25..Slow .. 75..100 
Ark. ie We Gis cuctanea 100.. os , an ~~ oe ..Fair . 75..100 
Cal. a Ee BB 6c whee 95. .$.10.. oe ee ..1.00 .28..Rapid.. 3.. 90 
Col. a _— Sa 50.. .05% <n se ~. 08... .15.. Pair 25..100 
Col. We. Ss ss cenes 97.. .0O7% 3.50.. .55.. 8.60.. .65.. .20..Fair . 50..100 
Conn. Allen Latham ere: ee 63. ' - --1.06.. 7.560..1.80.. .48..Pair 75..100 
ry . fi n- Kees ee - --1.00.. 7.00..1.30.. .40..Fair ..100..100 
a. S: 2 Ma eae nene ce ie <s -oes 5? . Slow .. 50..125 
Fla. Harry Hewitt ....<.<. 40.. i ‘+ aa ..1.00 Slow 80 0 
Ga. '’ —  —aRpEDE: 90.. .12% ms vt 7 ee "Sele 1. 48. "00 
Ill. a, ak Gs a0 ae ene 8s 50.. .09.. 3.85.. ns o> w8.. 20..F0m .. 10..160 
Ind. sy LS os: cecwe oe af oe ve ae.. 22S. 2 .25..Fair .. 50..100 
Ind. 2S eee 30.. : -. 80.. 4.80..1.00.. .25..Slow .. 95..100 
Ind. Jay Smith .. TR -- 4.00..1.00.. 4.00..1.25.. .25..Fair ..100..150 
la. E. G. Brown...... SO.. OF7.. €06.. 66... 400.. S80.. .35..Bapid.. 16..130 
Ta. Frank Coverdale .. -- 20.. 09% 8.50.. .60.. 3.50.. .. .20..S8low 5..125 
Ia. W. S. Pangburn...... 50.. bs ce @icsn Babes coOes lec... @&@. 
Kans. . * anaes 95.. .08% 4.00.. .55.. cs sees see cee 2..100 
Ky. a. a sé xo kee ae a i a at 1.15.. Slow 90..100 
La. a ye 4a 35.. 06% se Ae oe eeee ..Slow .. 20..100 
Me. i ah, Sa 5 066 abt 45 wt ~~ = , . 86..FPair .. 85..100 
Md. om GG, wwccices : ~ --1.00.. 5.50..1.50.. .85..Slow ..100..100 
Mass. SO eee re ; me << ‘ a YY ses 
Mich. Floyd Markham ...... 20.. .08% ee ae 4.00. .1.00 . 10..100 
Mich. E. D. Townsend....... 65.. .08% a i _- ..Fair 20..100 
Minn. Francis Jager ........ 3 se . 62.. 4.25.. .68.. .28..Pair 10. .100 
Mo. J. M. Romberger...... 36 eles Cece cles BO .90 .25..Slow 90..100 
Neb. 3. HE. Wegner... » Mee as .. .65.. 3.60.. .85.. .20..FPair 50. .100 
Nev Geo. G. Schmeis... ‘ .. O7% : ..Fair 1..100 
N.Y. Geo. B. Howe..... .. 85.. 09% 4.75. 75.. ..1.00 .30..Rapid 50 90 
N.Y. Po We Bc iccccces Dieu Giese DOs 5.25 85 30. . Rapid 25..100 
N.Y. 0. J. Spahn ee = 1.50 Fair ..100..100 
N.C. C. S. Baumgarner..... 100.. _- ie 1.35.. .80..Fair 100. .100 
N.C. Cc. L. Sams... os we ..1.00 5.00..1.25.. .80..Fair .. 95..100 
Ohio. R. D. Hiatt » wes ne --1.00.. 5.60..1.25.. .80..Pair 100. .100 
Ohio F. Leininger F 95. GO. « -- -46.. 5.00..1.35.. .80..PFair 20..100 
Ohio. J. F. Moore . 50 09 4.50 80.. ..1.00 .30..Fair 10 90 
Okla. C. F. Stiles 70 : ee a 4.50 85 25..Fair 100 90 
Okla. Jos. Heucisen 90. : .1.00 1.25 Slow 100 100 
Ore H. A. Seulien : 50 .70. 90 25..Fair 100. .100 
Pa. Harry Beaver 75 .65 75 Rapid R 90 
Pa Dp. C. Gilham . 60 _ 1.00.. 6.30..1.385 .35..Fair 90. .100 
8.C. FE. S. Prevost 90 1.00 25..Slow 100 90 
8.D L. A. Syverud 60. .. 4.80 .85 25..Fair 90 80 
Tenn. J. M. Buchanan ; 100 1.25 .30..Fair 95.-.100 
Tex. 7 A. Bowden ' .60 R5 Fair 100 100 
Tex. J. N. Mayes 60 oR% 7.50.. .63 Fair 25 50 
Tex H. B. Parks OR 60 .75 Fair 10. .100 
Utah. M. A. Gill , . 80 07% ° 45 ; 55 22 Fair 10 90 
Vt. J. E. Orane. ie tei 95. 1.00.. 6.00..1.25 .85..Fair 100 
Va. zx © Asher 90 4.80 .90 1.25 25..Fair 100 
Wash. G. W. B. Saxton 30 65 75 Slow 10 100 
W.Va. iy te BOOS. ws. 100. 1.20.. 4.25..1.00 30. . Slow 100. .100 
Wis. N. B. France......... 80 75.. 4.50..1.00.. .25..Fair 80. .100 
Wis. FE. Hassinger ......... 40.. .09% o« ee 90 Fair » 40..100 
Wyo. Ms TR TUG: 5 cv cccees Gio. ese so wee 75 Slow 25..100 
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/ Time Saved Money Saved / 


BEE SUPPLIES 


Root’s Goods at factory prices with Weber’s Service. 
Send us a list of your wants and we will quote 
prices that will save you money. 
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C. H. W. WEBER & CO. 


2163-65-67 Central Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio ) 
0 Fae Fee PE Pent Fee Fe Rene HE Fe FH FEE FO AEE 0 
0 Trt TA FA Ta Hane Han Ha a Heenan Heenan Hans Hen Tale 0 


Leahy’s Bee Supplies Leahy’s 
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High Quality Prompt Service 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Write for our 1928 Catalog 


Leahy Manufacturing Company 


Higginsville - “Missouri 
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BEEKEEPERS 


Find this new catalog an invaluable aid. 


Write for free copy. 


Boyden’s complete new catalog contains 
illustrations, descriptions and prices of 
everything for the beekeeper. You should 
have a copy for constant reference. 


Highest quality guaranteed. Let us fig- 
ure your requirements. 30 years of bee- 
keeping experience is at your service. 


Write for our quotation on beeswax. 





The A. L. Boyden Company 


Box 240, Arcade P. O., Los Angeles. 52 Main St., San Francisco. 
O SSE SSN6 66 6 v6 6 6 6 Ft Ft TSE F000 
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Glass and Tin Honey Containers / 


oe 8 Pe eee $4.00 carton 
es Se Ge OO ag och teens bose 6 0S0bds oceans cdnees 3.50 carton 
ee ee Be Ce Winnie Keane cbse <ecaceseséscnenes 5.00 carton 
60-pound tins, NEW, 2 tins per case....... ere eT eee 1.00 case 
Ce TE, Ge Oe I te Og oo oc eve ceca ncsccccecncessse .35 case 
160-lb. Kegs (the ideal container for both buckwheat and clover honey) $1.20 ea. 


Glass Jars with Gold-Lacquered Caps 
16-0z. honey capacity, 2 dos. per CATCON.... 0... ccc cece cee eceee $1.20 carton 


te) 
3-lb. or quart capacity, 1 Gos. per CATON. ..... ccc ccc cece ccees -90 carton 


Special Hazel-Atlas Tall Jars 


8-oz. honey capacity, 2 dozen per carton....................005:- $1.05 carton 
16-0z. honey capacity, 2 dozem per carton.............. cc cceeeees 1.35 carton 
2-lb. honey capacity, 1 dozen per carton...................0005- .95 carton 


BEE SUPPLIES 


AT SPECIAL PRICES. SEND FOR OUR PRICE LIST 


HONEY 


ALL GRADES—ANY QUANTITY 


Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., Ozone Park, N. Y. 


OMAE TALE TSE TMA TSA TSA TSS SIS 
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Dadant’s Wired Foundation 


In the words of its users — 


‘Is good enough to tie to.”’ 
‘Needs no fiddling with wires.’’ 
‘Gives straight combs from top to bottom.’’ 
‘‘Much easier and quicker to use.’’ 
‘‘Almost no drone cells.’’ 
‘‘Brood from top to bottom and end to end.’’ 
‘‘Combs won’t sag a bit.’’ 
‘“Wonderful to save labor.”’ 
‘Fragrant as a bunch of flowers.’’ 
All of these words are direct from the let- 
ters of users in all parts of the world. 


Try Wired Foundation and Lewis Slotted Bottom-bar Frames. 
A joy awaits you. Your nearest Lewis dealer can supply you. 


Dadant’s Famous 
Foundation 






Dadant & Sons 
Hamilton, Iil. 






your 
ans 


means Ttoyou 


Wired- - Plain — Surplus 
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OUR CORNERSTONE 


REMEMBER at all times that improved bee 
culture is our end and aim, and we trust 
no one will hesitate to give any facts from 
experience because they may 
tend to overthrow any par- 
ticular person or ‘‘hobby.’’ If 
any of our special plans don’t 
work, or if anything we adver- 
tise has had its value over- 
estimated, here in these pages 
"Fa is the place of all others to set 
the error right.—From A. lI. 
Root’s ‘‘Introductory’’ in the first issue 
. in Bee Culture, January 1, 
‘ . 
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MUCH progress in the various phases of 
beekeeping was made during 1927, as a 
review of the litera 
The Passing ture of the yea 
EA ofthe Year just past will reveal. 
But the outstanding 
feature of 1927 was the great effort made 
to popularize honey as a food. The fine 
co-operation of the Kellogg Company in 
mentioning honey on their cereal pack 
ages and in their extensive advertising 
has been a wonderful help. Another great 
factor in stimulating the consumption of 
honey was the enormous crop in the white 
clover and alsike clover region, especial 
ly that portion extending from Ohio to 
Nebraska. In this way an abundant sup 
ply of honey of an unusually fine quality 
has been sold locally in this great honey 
consuming region. It is possible that dur 
ing the coming decade beekeepers will 
look back upon 1927 as the turning point 
teward better conditions in the market 
ing of honey. 


qe: A og 


THREE outstanding features of the an 
nual meeting of the American Honey 
Producers’ 
League which 
is to be held in 
San Franciseo, 
January 25, 26, and 27, gould make this 
the most interesting and profitable meet 
ing this organization ever held. There 
will be the usual program of discussions 
of important problems relating to the 
beekeeping industry. There will also be 
a great honey exposition. It is hoped 
that this is the beginning of what may 
some day become the greatest event of 
the year in beekeeping in this country. 


y= League Meeting 
== at San Francisco 
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The third feature is that of a marketing 
conference to be held immeditaely follow 
ing the convention. 


es A 


A serious objection to holding over hon 
ey in an effort to stabilize prices is that 
of the possibility 

Fermentation of fermentation. 

of Honey Even well-ripened 

honey sometimes 

causes trouble in this way if held over 
until warm weather the following season. 
Fortunately, several institutions are 
now working on the causes of fermenta 
tion and much valuable information has 
already been secured. Some of this will 


no doubt be released soon possibly in 
time to put into practice preventive meas 
ures for the 1928 honey crop. Work on 
this problem is being carried on in the 
Michigan Agricultural College, in the 
University of Wisconsin, in the Ontario 
Agricultural College, and by the Do 
minion Government at Ottawa, Canada. 


e2 A. 


MR. James I. Hambleton, in charge of 
Beekeeping Investigations, Bureau of 

Entomol o g y, 
[= Government Aid Washington, D. 
SA in Selling Honey C., is deeply in 

terested in bet 
ter marketing conditions for honey. Dur- 
ing the short time he has been in charge 
of the Division of Beekeeping, he has 
spent much of his time along this line of 
work. Under his directions the new U. S. 
standards for honey have been carefully 
worked out. Honey-graders have been 
placed in those foreign countries which 
buy large quantities of honey from the 
United States, and every opportunity for 
a foreign market is vigorously followed 
up, with the result that the exportation 
of honey has almost trebled within the 
past few years. He has also made a care 
ful study of the requirements regarding 
honey shipped into foreign countries in 
order to keep producers and exporters in- 
formed along this line. 

The latest news from the Bee Culture 
office at Washington is to the effect that 
the new honey poster has been finished 
and is ready for distribution. This pos- 
ter is nearly 21 x 30 inches and is printed 
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in colors. In the upper left-hand corner 
is shown a section of comb honey. At 
the right of this is an illustration of a 
jar of extracted honey from which an 
appetizing stream of honey is_ being 
poured. Just below this, five jars of ex 
tracted honey are shown, illustrating the 
different colors of honey. The lettering 
running through the upper portion of the 
poster says: “It’s all good honey.” In the 
lower right-hand corner two jars are il 
lustrated, one showing honey completely 
crystallized and other showing honey 
partly erystallized. The wording in the 
lower left-hand corner relates to the pur 
ity of honey; the varieties of color, flavor, 
and body; erystallization; the freedom of 
honey from the germs of human diseases; 
and its wholesomeness as a food, together 
with a statement that further informa 
tion may be had by writing to the Bureau 
of Entomology, Washington, D. C. The 
poster is indeed a_ beautiful piece of 
work, and, when properly used, should 
greatly help the sale of honey. 

We understand that these posters will 
be furnished to beekeepers and dealers 
in honey at prices which cover only the 
ecst of printing. Beekeepers everywhere 
can do a great service to the industry just 
now by purchasing a number of these 
posters and seeing that they are set up 
in conspicuous places in their loeal gro 
ceries. Also in planning exhibits in win 
dows or at fairs these posters should add 
greatly to the attractiveness of the dis 
play. 





a= A s———————— 


OUR readers will be pleased to learn 
that the work of re-establishing the api 
aries whien 

= Replacing Beesin were destroy 
= Flooded District ed by floods 

in Louisiana 

has resulted in the replacement of 25 per 
cent of the bees that were lost by high 
water. This is a result of the eontribu 
tion of bees, supplies, and money which 
were donated for this purpose. The work 
was carried on under the direction of W. 
E. Anderson, State Entomologist of 
Louisiana, who turned over the work of 
establishing the donated bees in hives and 
breeding them up in order to make in 
crease to Mr. Jes Dalton. <A favorable 
fall made it possible to make great in 
crease, so that several earloads of bees 
and supplies have been distributed to 
those who suffered loss. This will enable 
the shippers of package bees and nuelei 
whose apiaries were destroyed to ship 
bees north next spring as usual. The state 
officials of Louisiana, as well as the bee 
keepers who suffered losses, deserve great 
credit for the energetic manner in which 
they have gone about this reconstruction 
work, thus building the foundation for a 
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larger business in packages and nuclei 


than ever before. 
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ALMOST simultaneously with the open- 
ing of the Seventieth Congress the coun 

try was flooded 
se “Corn Sugar” with propaganda 
= Propaganda 

Evidently this 
propaganda is being released largely to 
agricultural papers, and no doubt before 
this Gleanings is out much of this will 
have been published in the agricultural 
press of the country. Gleanings has traced 
some of this “copy” which is being sent 
to agricultural papers to the Chicago ad 
dress given, and finds it to be a law office. 
These stories are so cleverly worded that 
many will be deceived by them. 

Since the purpose of this propaganda 
is doubtless that of creating publie sen 
timent favorable to legislation making it 
unnecessary to declare on the label the 
presence of corn sugar when used in othe: 
food products, it will be well for beekeep 
ers to have clearly in mind the facts in 
this matter in order that they may help 
to correct the misleading statements 
about ‘‘corn sugar” now being circulated. 

The editor of “Farm and Fireside” evi 
dently has been deceived by this propa 
ganda, judging from an editorial which 
appeared on page 15 of the December, 
1927, issue of that magazine. In this 
editorial it is made to appear that “corn 
sugar” is discriminated against in the ad 
ministration of the Pure Food Law. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. The 
Pure Food Law does not restrict the man 
ufacture or sale of corn sugar in any 
way, neither does it restrict its use as a 
sweetening or preserving agent for food 
products. It requires only that the pres- 
ence of corn sugar in other foods be de 
clared on the label where the absence of 
such a declaration would be a deception 
and an imposition on the public. There is 
not now and never has been any dis 
crimination whatever against “corn sug 
ar” by the administrators of the Pur 
Food Law. 

The handle used by the “corn sugar” 
propagandists in their attempt to con 
vinee the public that the Pure Food Law 
discriminates against “corn sugar” is the 
fact that both the public and the ad 
ministrators of the Pure Food Law under 
stand that the a®sence of a declaration of 
the sweetening agent used in any food 
product is equivalent to a declaration 
that the sweetening agent is ordinary 
sugar (sucrose). When any other sweet 
ening agent is used it must be so declared 
on the label. This is the theme around 
which is built the editorial entitled “Give 
Corn Sugar a Chance” in “Farm and Fire 
side,” referred to above. 


for “corn sugar.” 
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If the “corn sugar” propagandists were 
sincere in thinking that the Pure Food 
Law discriminates against “corn sugar,” 
they would be willing to have the whole 
matter settled by a regulation requiring 
that ordinary sugar also be declared when 
used as a sweetening agent, even though 
the public understands that the absence 
of such a declaration means that ordinary 
sugar is used. When the “corn sugar” 
bill was up in Congress in 1926 this very 
plan was proposed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, but was turned down com 
pletely by the “corn sugar” crowd. When 
it looked as though the bill would pass 
in the House (having already been passed 
by the Senate), the corn sugar people at 
tempted to induce the Secretary of Agri 
culture to withdraw his objection to the 
proposed bill by a compromise. By this 
compromise the Secretary of Agriculture 
unfortunately yielded to the extent of 
approving a modification of the bill per 
mitting the use of “corn sugar” without 
declaration in confectionery, frozen prod 
ucts, products of the bakery, meats or 
meat products, and the “corn sugar” peo 
ple yielded the point suggested by the 
Secretary requiring that every sweeten- 
ing or preserving agent, whether corn 
sugar, cane sugar, beet sugar, honey, or 
what not, be declared on the label in all 
other food products. After securing the 
Secretary’s approval of this compromise 
the part which the “corn sugar” people 
did not want—namely, that the sweeten- 
ing agent in all other food products must 
be deeclared—was stricken out and the 
bill was presented as having the ap 
proval of the Secretary! (See Congres- 
sional Record, June 15, 1926, page 11315, 
first column.) 

The fact is, the “corn sugar” people 
do not want a regulation requiring that 
ordinary sugar be declared on the label. 
What they do want is legislation which 
will legalize the use of “corn sugar” in 
any food product without declaration on 
the label, thus legalizing misbranding and 
deception. They will not be satisfied un 
til the laws are so changed as to permit 
“corn sugar” to be hidden away in other 
food products and sold to a deceived 
publie in this way. 

The main argument in the “corn sugar” 
propaganda now being released to farm 
papers is that a modification of the Pure 


Food Law legalizing the adulteration 
and misbranding of foods with “corn 


sugar” would help the farmers by increas- 
ing the demand for corn. These propa 
gandists must think that the farmers of 
this country are densely ignorant if 
they expect them to believe this. Ex- 
perts in the Department of Agricultur 
have expressed the opinion that legaliz 
ing the adulteration of food products 
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with ‘‘corn sugar” would not materially 
affect the price of corn in the United 
States. Furthermore, the claim that an 
exception in the Pure Food Laws to fa- 
vor “corn sugar” will bring about better 
prices for corn will not be very convine 
ing to farmers who read the statement in 
the Wall Street Journal in its issue of 
July 8, 1927, telling the amount of corn 
imported from Argentina, South America, 
by the Corn Products Refining Com)uny, 
stating that 750,000 bushels were in:port 
ed for August delivery alone. The ‘corn 
sugar” manufacturers have a right to 
purchase their corn wherever they please, 
but they can not expect the American 
farmers to believe that they are greatly 
interested in boosting the price of corn 
in the United States while importing 
corn from Argentina. 

Beekeepers have no quarrel with “corn 
sugar” or “corn syrup” when sold as such. 
If the “corn sugar” people were willing 
to sell their products in an honest and 
straightforward manner for what they 
are, instead of trying to have the laws 
changed to permit their use as adulter 
ants to deceive consumers, beekeepers 
would have no grounds for protest. In 
stead of this, the “corn sugar” people 
fought bitterly against the enactment of 
the Pure Food Law, and since its enact 
ment they have made repeated attempts 
to break down its workings. The propa 
ganda now being put out through the 
farm papers is apparently a part of the 
general progrom of the “corn sugar” in 
dustry intended to nullify the workings of 
the Pure Food Law so that its products 
may be hidden in other foods and forced 
down the throats of an unsuspecting pub- 
lic, instead of a straightforward honor- 
able course of merchandising their prod- 
ucts on their own merits. 

Beekeepers who remember conditions 
in the markets for extracted honey prior 
to the enactment of the Pure Food Law 
know what it would mean if this great 
bulwark which has defended the rights 
of honest producers and consumers for 
26 years were destroyed by exceptions 
favoring first one then another group of 
manufacturers of material formerly used 
in adulterating food in this country. 

To help prevent such a_ calamity 
Gleanings urges that its readers watch 
carefully for this deceptive propaganda, 
and wherever it is found make every ef 
fort to correct the false impressions it is 
intended to create. If beekeepers all over 
the country will see that the editors of 
their local newspapers and their farm 
papers know the truth about the source 
and purpose of the “corn sugar” propa- 
ganda, the chances of defeating any new 
“corn sugar” bill that may be introduced 
in this Congress will be much greater. 
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PRODUCTION OF PACKAGE BEES 


Producing pack- 
age bees in the 
South and honey 
production in the 
North are about as 
different as two 
jobs can be and still come under the 
same branch of agriculture. In the one 
case colonies need to be strong in mature 
workers at the beginning of the harvest, 
while in the other it is volume of brood 
and baby bees that counts. Weak or even 
medium colonies are of little value in hon 
ey production as compared with strong 
ones; but medium and even weak colo- 
nies are just as useful in proportion to 
their size for filling packages. The differ 
ence is that in the one ease you are hold 
ing your colonies together in order to 
huild up a great surplus of field bees for 
storing honey, while in the other you do 
not want many field bees, you do not 
want much honey, you want combs and 
combs of brood from which you are ship 
ping away baby bees just as fast as they 
are old enough to leave their mother. In 
northern yards honey is the great desid 
eratum; in package yards, beyond what 
is necessary to maintain prosperity it is 
only a nuisance. A moderate, gentle 
honey flow keeps brood-rearing going 
merrily. A heavy honey flow during the 
shipping season tires out the operator 
who has to shake bees from combs of 
honey, half drowns the bees as they go 
into the funnel, and messes things up 
generally. 

Perhaps the most marked difference in 
these two opposites of beekeeping is the 
frenzied shipping season of package bees 
as compared with the more deliberate dis 
posing of the honey crop. When a north- 
ern buyer orders bees he usually has very 
strong convictions as to the right time 
for them to arrive. He is a great believer 
in the old legal phrase which says that 
“time is the essenee of the contract.” He 
wants them when he wants them, and he is 
perfectly right in this, provided he real 
ly knows in advance when will be the 
best time. The only thing that saves the 
southern shipper from complete distrae 
tion is that the best time varies in dif 
ferent localities and in the minds of dif- 
ferent buyers. 

I find that producers of honey in ear 
load quantities want their bees any 
where from six weeks to three months 
before the opening of the main honey 
flow; but unfortunately the variation is 
more in the honey-flow date than in the 
shipping date, for most of them date back 
to a period of about two weeks with the 
“peak” set for arrival the first of May. Ii 
shades off for about a week before and a 
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Some of the Many Problems Which Are ee Sat oes ee 
Peculiar to This Highly Specialized 
Branch of Beekeeping 


week following the 


dribbles along for 
another month to 
supply amateurs 
who do not know 
any better than to buy boarders instead 
of producers. No doubt there are often 
very valid reasons for buying package 
bees in late May and early June, and I 
would not say a word to discourage it 
and make life any harder for the south 
ern shipper during his rush season. 


Busy Time for Package Shippers 

That “peak” of the shipping season is 
surely one busy time for even the most 
experienced package man, for he is han 
dling one of the most perishable of prod 
ucts and getting his shipments off on ex 
press trains after driving miles in various 
(lireetions to colleet them from out-yards. 
He has to fill his packages and supply 
them with queens properly caged, 
then crate, label, and bill them to sev 
eral different customers. They require 
inspection certificates and, for Canada, 
export papers for the U. 8S. customs, im 
port papers for the Canadian customs, 
and a sworn statement to the effect that 
the granulated sugar used in making 
“the feed carried in the packages and 
given to the bees of this shipment is free 
from disease.” 

By the time said shipper has, with the 
aid of two or three green helpers, pre 
pared and dispatched about a hundred 
packages in one day, he is ready for his 
bed; but there is no such luxury for him. 
Tomorrow the thing must be done over 
again, and the address labels and export 
papers and import papers and express re- 
ceipts and so on must be gotten ready 
for half a dozen more shipments. Then 
scme letters have come from customers 
and they must be answered; and, if he 
is not very fast with the typewriter any 
way, his evening is gone before he has 
had time to catch up on that bit of book 
keeping which has been waiting too long 
already for attention. Oh, it is a heetie 
life for a little while, but rather an en- 
joyable one for the man who likes it and 
has a fairly orderly mind. 

There are a thousand little details in 
the shipping of package bees which eall 
for rather skilled attention, and put to 
gether in order they make quite a good 
story. To begin with, the colonies them 
selves must be in good condition when 
the shipping starts about the middle of 
April. They should not be too strong; 
in fact, my preference is for a single 
ten-frame brood-chamber well filled with 
brood and packed with bees, ready for a 
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super, but not having received one. Good 
Italians will stand some crowding at this 
time, and it is surprising how many 
pounds of bees a hive in this condition 
will yield at the first shaking. 

But before going ahead with this it 
will be well to mention the booking of 
orders from customers. They must be 
booked in an orderly manner to avoid 
confusion at shipping time. I find the 
only satisfactory way is to treat them 
like reservations for berths in a Pullman 
car or rooms in a hotel. It is not fair to 
the customers and will react on the ship 
per very soon if he promises to ship more 
on any one day than he could possibly 
pack and bill out in that time. His book 
ings should be less than the possible max 
imum to allow for accidents and bai 
weather. This is a hard saying to the 
man who expects to have a large crop of 
bees to dispose of when they all want 
them about the same time; but I have 
found it pays to be quite frank, and in 
doing so have found customers more than 
generous in making allowance for those 
who had secured the best dates ahead of 
them. 

Preparation of Material in Advance 

A great deal of preparation of material 
ean be done previous to the actual ship 
ping season. Where the packages shippe: 
are counted by hundreds and thousands, 
they can all be nailed and stored in a 
dry place in advance. The feed cans may 
also be prepared and even filled and the 
tops soldered. The first time I did this 
the Southerners solemnly warned me 
that it might be all right in Canada to 
keep “three-to-two” syrup sitting around 
for weeks before using it, but that in the 
southern climate I would surely be made 
liable for breaking the eighteenth amend 
ment to the constitution. However, we 
went ahead and the syrup was found to 
be perfectly sweet and bees were shipped 
safely after the syrup had been standing 
for a month in the warehouse. 

There is no mystery or special process 
necessary for making the syrup. We 
simply mix clean sugar with cold water 
in the proportion of three parts of sugar 
to two parts of water, or sometimes a 
little stronger, although that is about as 
strong as it will dissolve without heating. 
Make sure no grains of dirt or sugar get 
into the can. That is all. 

An important point is the size of the 
perforations in the lid of the can. The- 
oretically these should admit the point of 
a pin, but not the whole pin. After try- 
ing a few one learns to judge them by 
looking through the holes; but this is de 
eidedly not a boy’s job. It is so impor 
tant to have the holes right that I am 
convinced it gill pay well to have the 
pynching done by the most careful per- 
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son in the establishment. The least bit 
of carelessness can do harm that many 
times the difference in wages will not re- 
pay. I put two holes in a two-pound can 
for a two-pound package, and three in a 
three-pound can for a three-pound pack- 
age. Some one asked me how the bees 
know which pound they belong to so as 
to find their own feed hole and I eould 
not tell, but it delivers the bees. 

Just one more point about feed cans. If 
they are hung from the top of the pack 
age by a square of tin soldered to the 
can, the soldering must be well done. At 
first I hired a man to do this and teach 
me. He was an expert tinner and could 
make a drop of solder run elear around 
the can, while I was awkwardly using 
three times as much solder and time. 
When it came to hanging the weight of 
a full ean on this job it would tear off 
like paper, and I had to do this work all 
over again right in the rush of shipping. 
For safety the lids should be soldered to 
the cans after filling. Before starting 
another season I may devise a staging in 
the package to support the can by the lid 
and save all soldering and risk of lids 
dropping out. 

Best Size of Package 

I have not much to add at present to 
what has .already been published con 
cerning the most desirable size of pack 
age. In the days of eandy feed smaller 
packages seemed to be more successful. 
The standard sizes now are twos and 
threes, and their use seems to be partly a 
matter of locality. Western Canada is 
more partial to the twos, Quebee will 
have nothing but threes, and Ontario is 
divided on the question. The ones who 
order earliest shipments want three-pound 
packages, while those coming a little later 
are satisfied with twos. It seems quite 
logical that the long building-up period 
before sweet clover yields out west would 
make the smaller package profitable with 
them; but even there we are noticing a 
tendency to try out the larger swarms 
and make their use general provided they 
are found to ship quite as safely as the 
smaller ones. It would seem that the 
whole question of size and arrival and 
eare of package swarms offers a fruitful 
field for scientific investigation; but it 
would have to be of a scope and thor 
oughness that would make the findings 
practically valuable to commercial bee 
keepers. We have the great advantage of 
an even start, with swarms and queens 
as nearly uniform as possible, and the 
problem is to know what is the best size 
and time for the start, and how to build 
them into working colonies for the honey 
flow regardless of the weather that may 
intervene. 

A constant and generous supply. of 
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feed is imperative. Protection as for 
winter is not so sure. Shelter from winds 
must be had, of course, but sometimes 
later arrivals unpacked have done quite 
as well as earlier ones installed in winter 
eases. Is the spring sunshine on the hive 
an advantage in spite of night chill? The 
actual life cycle in the hive is to be con- 
sidered. Well and quickly introduced, 
the queen starts laying very soon. It 
does not take her long to lay all the eggs 
the two or three pounds of workers can 
cover. Then she is out of a job until 
such time as the population is increased 
by young bees emerging or in some other 
way. As three weeks elapse from the 
laying of the egg to the emerging of the 
fully developed adult worker, the loss of 
time right here when it is so valuable is 
rather serious. Stimulative feeding helps 
the brood, but it can not fill in this gap. 
Three pounds of bees will cover more 
brood than two, and in theory the packed 
hive would be a decided advantage. 
Whether more is done than this will de 
pend on the length of time available for 
building up to the honey flow. 

About the time the queen is taking her 
rest, say two weeks after the package is 
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installed, the introduction of an extra 
pound of young bees will start her going 
again and make the colony boom right 
ahead. We tried this on some of the 
packages last spring and found it very 
successful. Whether it would be more 
profitable to use two-pound packages 
with queens early, then add an extra 
pound of bees later, than to use three- 
pound packages right on the start, I am 
not quite sure. I feel strongly inclined 
to believe that it would, especially if the 
time is short to the honey flow. 

I sent quite a number of packages 
without queens last year, both to my own 
yards and to customers. We could not 
see that the queenless condition made any 
difference in their traveling safely. Their 
use was a decided advantage to colonies 
which had not wintered well, as well as 
to the few earlier packages where we 
tried them. 

Well, I started out to tell how package 
packed for shipment, but have 
taken too much space on the preamble, 
so this will have to be a continued story. 
With the Editor’s permission I will tell 
the rest of it in the February number. 

Georgetown, Ontario. 
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FALSE ECONOMY IN BEEKEEPING 


“There is that 
scattereth and yet 
increaseth; aon 4d 
there is that with- 
holdeth more than 
is meet, but it tend 
eth to poverty.” This proverb was doubt 
less handed down from parents to child 
ren for many generations before it found 
a place in that wonderful book of Prov 
erbs of the Hebrew people. It seems at 
first so contradictory that it is not easil: 
understood. 

Doubtless the thoughtful fathers ex 
plained it to their sons by showing them 
one field of wheat that had been given 
an abundance of seed and promised a 
bountiful harvest, and another field where 
the owner had saved his seed and as a re- 
sult would reap only a poor harvest. Or it 
may be they would eall the attention of 
their sons to a vineyard where the owner 
had spent much labor an-! money in pre- 
paring the ground for his vines before 
planting, and was receiving bountiful 
crops of this delicious fruit, while an- 
other vineyard planted on soil without 
any preparation gave only meager crops. 

Hives That Lead to Poverty 

I have often thought of this proverb 
in connection with beekeeping. How true 
it is! I have known a beekeeper to hang 
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Conditions Under Which the Saving of 
Pennies May Result in the he could not afford 
Loss of Dollars 


ly worthless hives 
because he thought 


better ones, but it 
tended only to pov 
erty. Another had good frame hives, but 
thought he could afford only foundation 
enough for narrow strips under the top 
bars to secure straight combs; and when 
the bees built out the combs there were 
large patches of drone comb that tend 
only to poverty. Another seatters his 
money in huying full sheets of founda- 
tion and has them well wired in his 
frames, and the extra bees reared more 
than pay for the extra cost of founda 
tion, so that, while he has seattered his 
money, he has increased his wealth. 

Again I find some beekeepers who use 
only a little piece of foundation in their 
This, too, is withholding more 
than is meet or wise, and tends to de 
crease profits; for, with full sheets, the 
bees fill the sections much faster and 
more perfectly, which increases our in 
come. 

Wastefulness of Insufficient Stores 

Too often a keeper of bees withholds 
quite too much honey from the _ brood- 
chamber for the good of his bees. This, 
too, tends to poverty. Where white clo- 
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ver is the principal source of honey the 
supers may be removed while the combs 
below may be filled with brood and little 
honey. During August and September 
there may be little honey coming in, and 
the bees may refuse to rear brood and 
the colony go into winter with but few 
young bees. As a result, they winter 
badly. It is even worse in the spring. It 
is almost certain to cut short our crop of 
honey, even it it does not wholly ruin 
it. 

And yet, I did this very thing fifty 
years ago when I knew no better. Surely, 
if there is ever withholding more than 
is meet or wise, it is withholding a suf 
ficient supply of honey in the 
chamber at all times, so 
think it necessary to 
mize on their stores. 

There are those who claim that bees do 
not reason, but when I see them refuse 
to rear brood because of a short supply 
of honey I can not help but feel that 
their ability to reason is greater even 
than that of those who are supposed to 
eare for them but allow them to run 
short of food. 


brood 
that the bees 
scrimp or econo 
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Poverty Through Lack of Protection 

Again, I have seen hives of bees left 
in the open exposed to every wind that 
blew until in May there was little left of 
value, for the bees were worn out trying 
to keep warm. A few dollars scattered 
or spent in a windbreak of evergreens or 
fences would have saved them, and in- 
creased the income more than enough to 
pay the expense of the protection. 

Again, how often it happens that a 
little effort or expense will help to 
lengthen the life of a hive, such as keep- 
ing it from the ground and decay, or pre 
venting the cover from leaking and in- 
juring supers of honey or combs in the 
brood-chamber. 

Many more things might be mentioned 
tc show the wisdom and truthfulness of 
this old proverb, “There is that scatter- 
eth and yet inereaseth; and there is that 
withholdeth more than is meet, but it 
tendeth to poverty.” 

We may not know who condensed a 
whole chapter of truth into this delight 
ful proverb, but whoever it was has our 
sineere thanks. 

Middlebury, Vt. 
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WORK OF THE HONEY-MAKERS 


The activities of 
the bees within and 
without the hive are 
very interesting. 
Some bees carry wa- 
ter. If you mark 
some of the bees you see at the water you 
will find that they come again soon and 
will keep carrying water for a long time. 
It would be interesting to know just how 
some bees are appointed to carry water, 
some to gather pollen, and some to guaril 
the entrance of the hive. In some cases 
age might determine their duty, but in 
others it could not, for when the weather 
there 
are a large number of water-carriers, but 
when nectar is coming in very few wiil 
be seen at the water spout. In excessive 
ly hot weather in hot countries there 1s 
danger of the combs’ melting down. In 
such cases the bees carry water and de 
posit it where it can be easily evaporated 
then they drive a strong current of air 
through the hive, thereby evaporating 
the water, which lowers the temperature 
of the hive. Frequently on top of the 
frames in the hive may be seen water in 
irregular depressions in wax. This might 
he supposed to be fresh nectar, but if 
placed in the mouth it will be found that 
it is water. 

Gathering and Utilizing Pollen 

Bees gather pollen from hundreds of 


is hot and no nectar is coming in 


By Jay Smith 
Conducting the Affairs of the Colony 


Apparently Without System and 
Without Bosses 


varieties of flowers. 
The pollen is used 
as food by worker 
bees, and enables 
them to secrete the 
bee-milk necessary 
to rear brood. As stated in my article last 
month, this food is rich in vitamins, with- 
out which the larvae eould not grow and 
develop. The young bees are the main 
pollen gatherers. 

















Bees with loads of pollen on their legs. 


In addition to using the pollen as food, 
the bee serves a very useful purpose in 
pollenizing flowers and fruit. Without 
the honeybee the story of horticulture 
would be different. Prof. J. J. Davis, of 
Purdue University, states that a colony 
of bees is worth twenty times as much 
to the fruit-grower as it is to the one 
receiving the honey it produces, 
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Bees as a rule visit only one variety of 
flower during one trip to the field. If 
they start in on apple bloom they con- 
tinue on apple bloom for that entire trip. 
This is nature’s way of pollenizing fruit, 
for if the bee visited all sorts of flowers 
on one trip the pollen would not fertilize 
flowers of other species. The worker 
bee is covered with fine hairs, and, while 
gathering pollen, the fine grains cling to 
the hairs of the bee. When it goes to an- 
other flower some of this pollen is car- 
ried to the stigma of another flower and 
pollination takes place. In other cases 
the pollen in the bees’ pollen-baskets gets 
mixed with that of other flowers. There 
are a few exceptions where bees gather 
pollen from different species of flowers 
on the same trip, but these are rare. 

Making Honey 

It is not fully known just what process 
is given to the nectar by the bees to 
make it into honey. They bring in the 
nectar from the flowers and, according to 
some of our hest authorities, do not put 
it into the cell, but give it to other bees. 
The fielder, after a short rest, goes back 
into the field for more nectar. The 
that receives the nectar from the field bee 
draws it into its honey-sae and then forees 
it out, using its tongue and mandibles to 
hold the drop of nectar. It repeats this 
process again and again, thereby mixing 
certain secretions of the glands with the 
nectar. It is then placed in the cell in 
such a way as to expose a large surface to 
the atmosphere, so that it may more eas 
ily be evaporated to thick honey. Some 
times the bees place a drop in the top of 
the cell, in which case it hangs down. In 
other words, they “hang it up to dry.” 
The bees have a splendid way of venti- 
lating. By fanning with their wings 
they drive a strong current of air through 
the hive. This enables them to evaporate 
the nectar and reduce it to honey. After 


bee 


the nectar is thoroughly treated and the 
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surplus water removed by evaporation it 
becomes honey and is capped over. 

The question is frequently asked, “How 
many trips does a bee have to make to 
produce a pound of honey?” Of course, 
no bee ever made a pound of honey; and 
it is doubtful whether, under the most 
favorable circumstances, a bee ever gath- 
ered enough nectar to make half an 
ounce of honey in its lifetime. Some who 
have done some figuring on the matter 
say that under ordinary working con- 
ditions a bee would have to travel a dis- 
tance equal to four times around the earth 
to make a pound of honey. When you 
spread a small teaspoonful of honey on 


your bread, it probably represents the 
life work of a hundred bees. From this 
we should appreciate the amount of 


work it takes to make honey and what a 
wonderful food it is. 

Consider for a moment that honey is 
the only concentrated sweet found in na 
ture. Isn’t it logical, then, to assume that 
it is the only concentrated sweet that we 
should eat? Other sweets, such as the 
eommon white granulated sugar, is de- 
vitalized and rendered unfit for human 
consumption. The cane juice in its raw 
state is a good food and it is said that 
the while working among the 
eane continually chew the stalks to get 
the juice. They thrive and grow fat on 
it. But the natural juice of the cane and 
granulated sugar are two entirely differ- 
ent products. In making sugar, the juice 
is boiled till all vitamins are destroyed. 
It is then filtered and the last vestige of 
mineral salts, so necessary to the human 
body, is removed. This lifeless, devital- 


negroes 


ized sugar is then used for food. Our 
latest and best authorities now tell us 


’ 


that this so-called “refining” of our foods 
is what has made the race what it is to 
day—a weak, sickly, degenerate race. 
When we eat these devitalized foods thev 
do not satisfy and we continue to eat 
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more, thus making a bad matter worse. 

But to return to honey. It will be no- 
ticed that it is not heated to remove the 
surplus water as is the case with arti- 
ficial sweets, but it is made thick at a 
lew temperature. Then all of the nat- 
ural food elements are retained. It is 
not known definitely just what food ele- 
ments honey contains, but it should be 
sufficient for any one who is interested 
in health to know that it is the only nat- 
ural concentrated sweet and _ therefore 
should be the only one eaten. 

Once in a while some chemist comes 
out with a statement that he has exam- 
ined honey and that the food value in it 
is no better than in sugar syrup. Such a 
scientist (?) may know the difference be- 
tween a retort and a caterpillar tractor, 
but he does not show the same degree of 
intelligence when discriminating between 
honey and sugar syrup. Some have said 
that sugar syrup and honey are the same 
except the flavor.. Then why is it that, 
it you boil honey, you spoil the flavor 
and cause it to turn brown while sugar 
syrup does not? 

The practical common-sense physician 
is finding honey to be the best sweet and 
is frank enough to say he does not know 
why. Some doctors have reported won 
derful results in giving honey to babies. 
Others have said that for patients suffer 
ing from heart trouble honey has proved 
to be of great benefit. Still others say 
that for tuberculosis patients honey is a 
great boon. In fact, the very best authori 
ties tell us that for any ailnrent the pa- 
tient will be benefited by using honey in 
place of sugar. Common sense, then, 
should tell us that, if it is a eure for 
the sick, it is a preventive if used by 
the well. 

In my own household we have 
using honey in place of sugar more and 
more, and now we do not have sugar in 
the house except when we have company. 
For cooking, honey is far superior to 
sugar, and also for canning fruits. A 
year ago we canned our peaches with 
honey, using a pressure canner, and all 
voted them by far the finest flavored 
peaches we had ever tasted. The honey 
did not have any scorched taste, which I 
was afraid it might have from being 
cooked at a temperature of 220 degrees, 
which we use with the pressure canner. 
On the other hand, the peaches had a bet- 
ter flavor than when sugar is used. As 
just mentioned, honey costs the bees an 
enormous amount of labor to produce, and 
they prepare it so that it is all ready to 
be taken up by the system. It is the 
hest of all sweets and we should eat 
more of it. 


The Dance of the Bees 
Many of us have watched bees in glass 


been 
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hives or have observed their queer antics 
while we were handling brood frames. 
We have noticed that some bees heavily 


laden with pollen strut around among 
other bees and shake themselves from 


side to side. We wondered why they did 
not get rid of their pollen, stop such fool- 
ishness, and go after more. But they 
have an object in this and are not doing 
the Charleston merely for the fun of the 
thing. It is their method of advertising. 
They want the rest of the bees to know 
that there is pollen in the fields, and by 
bumping against them cause them to sit 
up and take notice and go to the fields 
hunting pollen. Much the same process 
takes place when the bees find new nee 
tar. Prof. O. Wallace Park, of Iowa 
State College, has given us most valuable 
information along this line. 


It used to be believed that when bees 
find a new source of nectar they lead 
other bees to it, but this is not now gen- 
erally believed. What they do is to let 
the bees in the hive know that there is 
nectar in the fields and the bees at once 
go to the fields in all directions hunting 
fur it. It can readily be seen that this is 
the logical way, for if they were led to 
any special flowers that patch would soon 
be overworked; but when they all hunt 
in different directions, new sources of 
supply are found. 

The practical beekeeper knows this to 
be true; for, if bees have been robbing 
any special hive and later get a taste of 
honey from some other source, they imme- 
diately go back to the hive they had been 
robbing, believing the supply came from 
there. Bees smell honey in the honey- 
house, and, as they can not get it, they 
give up the attempt. But if they get a 
taste of honey, they will rush back to the 
honey-house as though they believed at 
last the door had been left open. This 
same habit dominates when they gather 
pollen or nectar. 

Bees in the Movies 

A few years ago at an aerial circus 
here I met a Fox News photographer, and 
we arranged some stunts for the movies. 
I told him to come to the apiary a week 
later and I would have the bees all train- 
ed “movie stars.” I took a small swarm 
and, after caging the queen, hung the 
cluster on a stick about the height of a 
person’s head while sitting in a chair. 
The bees got used to this position and 
would gather nectar and pollen. When the 
News man came the bees were used to the 
locality, and when they were shaken off 
from the cage they would immediately 
cluster again. The bees were shaken into 
a box and the lid put on. I then suspend- 
ed the cage containing the queen from 
my chin. I took a seat so the cage would 
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be in the position it formerly occupied. 
The photographer then cranked his cam 
era and my assistant threw the bees into 
the air Immediately they alighted all 
over me and slowly crawled to the cage 
and soon formed a fine bunch of whis 


kers The bees then went to the honey 
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house and in living bees wrote the words 

“Fox News.” I had previously painted 

the letters on the honey-house with hon 

ey, and the robbers did the rest. The 

picture came out well and I heard about 

it from all parts of the United States. 
Vineennes, Indiana. 
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BEEKEEPING IN SCOTLAND 


The northeastern 
part of Seotland, 
comprising the 
eounties ol Aber 
Banff, and 
Cineardine, carry 
by far the 
bees in Scotland and produce a great bulk 


deen, 
largest number of stocks of 


of the honey he only honey flows that 
eount are those from white clover and 
heather There is, 
flora throughout the 


to build up stocks for the main honey 


howevet a Varied 


spl lng W hich helps 


flows, while in most years pollen is also 
abundant from the willows by river and 
With Fifeshire and Ayrshire and 
parts of Perthshire, this district in the 


Northeast affords more abundant pasture 


stream 


for bees than any others in Seotlandad 
Agricultural Depression Benefits Bee 
keepers 
During the present agricultural depres 
sion ihn areas where mixed farming is en 
paged in, 


down in permanent pasture for the pur 


much of the land is being laid 


pose of stor k-rearing; and in the sowing 
of these fields much use ts made of wild 


whit clover Lhe discovery of this 
plant is the yvreatest boon that sciences 
has conferred on agriculture in our day 


Its use enriches the soul ina cl ible s it to 
carry a greater head of stock than was 
possible before So rich a result follows 
its use that, when the land is again cul 
tivated, the farmer is nearly always faced 
with tl 


pr yblem of getting the crop oft 





By Rev. William Murdock 


A Land of Small, Well-Kept and Prof- 
itable Apiaries 


the ground, and a 
field of grass three 
or four years old 
might sometimes be 
mistaken at a dis 
tance for a snowfall. 

This is all to the good for beekeepers, 
and in normal years the honey flow from 
this source lasts for five or six weeks, 
and yields of 150 to 300 pounds are some 
times obtained, failure being rarely ex 
perienced. L do not mean that all bee 
keepers in the area harvest a surplus such 
us this, but progressive and careful bee- 
fail to get a good surplus 


keepers seldom 4 
besides sufficient to carry 


their stocks 
over the winter also. 
Production of Heather Honey 

\long the sheltered valleys in the re 
gions between the hills and the sea many 
in the fortunate position of 
getting a harvest from the heather also, 
but the harvest from this plant is much 
more difficult to glean than that from elo- 
ver. The ling heather is in bloom from 
the middle of August to the middle of 
September, and nothing 


ib} wmries are 


impresses the 
visitor to Seotland so much as the sight 
of these rolling purple moors. But the 
nights are longer, the temperature is fall 
ing, the bees later in going to work in 
the morning, and in some years the gos 
samers of spiders’ webs entangle bees by 
the thousand 

tleathe 


it} 


honey W not extract, and 


the beekeeper must be prepared to har 
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vest it in the comb or to sacrifice good 
shallow frames and press it out with a 
honey-press. Stocks find difficulty in 
drawing out sections, and so it is a fa- 
vorite device of some to extract sections 
of clover honey and give the bees drawn 
comb in the super. Stocks more than a 
mile from the heather can not be relied 
on to do much, and a good harvest can be 
looked for only where the hives are eithei 
on the edge of the moor, or are carried 
there. 

For a succession of years the weather 
has been so bad during autumn that many 
have ceased in these parts to take their 
hives to heather. Further south it used 
to be the practice to do this prior to the 
advent of acarine disease, but this trans- 
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So gelatinous is it that when a section is 
cut with a knife it remains indefinitely in 
the eut cells, and refuses to drain out as 
does clover honey. When pressed from 
the comb the air bubbles are trapped and* 
will not rise to the surface, neither will 
small pieces of wax, so that its appear- 
anuee in bottles is unusual. 

It has maintained that pure 
heather honey will not granulate, but the 
experience of those who have had to do 
with it for long is that it will granulate 
very quickly. The retort of the other 
that it can not be pure heather 
honey, and they have recourse to a pol 
len test to prove their contention. I ean 
only say that I have never seen heather 
heney which failed to granulate to some 


been 
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North Scotland Beekeepers’ 
porting of stocks to the heather had a 
great deal to do with the spread of the 
trouble. At a dollar per section, how 
ever, heather honey is rather worth striv 
ing for, and many beekeepers find it well 
worth their while to after the 
close of the clover honey flow, rearrange 
the and give 
drawn comb. There is great difficulty in 
getting the bees to store heather honey 
in the supers, the inelination being to 
choke up the brood-nest with it. A 
young, vigorous laying queen and a brood 


requeecn 


brood-nests, sections of 


nest with not a great amount of sealed 
brood is a help. If much sealed brood is 
present the cells are filled with the nee 


tar as the young bees emerge. 

Heather honey has a beautiful appear 
ance in the comb, the wax looking white 
by reason of the deeper air space, while 
underneath there is a dark amber gleam. 


Association expert examining a member’ 


s colonies. 


extent, even when gathered in places 
where there was no other source of nee 
tar within eight miles. 
Educational Advantage 

The north of Seotland Agricultural 
College has a lectureship in beekeeping 
which is ably filled by Mr. John Ander 
son, M.A., B.Se. A large experimental 
apiary is situated at Craibstone, a few 
miles from Aberdeen, where Mr. An 
drews, under Mr. Anderson’s direction, 
eares for the bees. During the summer 
frequent gatherings of beekeepers are 
held and the apiary is always open to 
inspection by visitors 
are favorable. During winter Mr. An 
derson and Mr. Andrews hold series of 
leetures in various parts, and in summer 
give demonstrations in beekeeping. 

The interests of beekeepers are also 
served in this of Seotland by a 


when conditions 


corner 
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An apiary at Baleairn, Scotland. The 


strong association with a membership of 
about 1600. In Scotland we have no leg 
islation with regard to beekeeping, and 
the aim of this association is to provide 
education. The chairman is Mr. Wood, 
of Glassel, whose apiary is known to vis 
itors from the ends of the earth. The 
whole district is divided into branches 
with a local secretary, these again are 
under district secretaries, and the com 
mittee, which is elected from the mem- 
frequently in Aberdeen. 
There are about a dozen touring experts 
who reside in various places and who 
are at the disposal of the members in any 
difficulty. 

The association also provides a thor 
oughly up-to-date library with all mod- 
ern literature on the craft, from which 
members can borrow books. Lectures are 
also arranged and a large honey show is 
held once a year. During summer Glassel 
is the scene of outings where members 
are shown everything that is new and ex- 
amine the perfect arrangements there. 


bers, meets 


(n attractive apiary 


hives are secured with leather straps. 


Demand for Honey Exceeds Supply 

Despite the somewhat favorable bee 
pastures and the good prices obtained for 
home honey, there is no one in this dis- 
trict who depends entirely on bees for 
a living. Apiaries range from about 60 
stocks to one or two, and beekeeping is 
a very valuable side-line. Many beekeep- 
ers hesitate to launch out, being deterred 
by the climate and the weather, and lat- 
terly by the prevalence of acarine dis- 
ease. An abundant market exists for 
honey, the demand always being in ex- 
cess of the supply. 

The skep beekeeper of the past has 
now almost disappeared, and there are 
few to be found who now make or use 
straw skeps. There is still a demand for 
these for use in hiving and securing 
swarms. Their lightness and good foot 
hold for the bees will always keep them 
in demand until we achieve perfect con 
trol and are able to banish the swarm. 

Sauchen, Scotland. 





at Craibstone, Scotland 
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HONEYMAN — WHAT HO? 


k gultrese ne —e By William H. Wolford dition va s been 
white, respendently . growing for several 
agleam in the glit- Effects of the Increasing Supply of Hon- years. The whole- 
tering silver sun- ey. How the Marketing Problems sale dealers, it 
light of Janus, May Be Solved seems, are the ones 


stand ajar the por- 

tals of a New Year. Like walls of ala- 
baster they part beneath a blinding halo. 
They widen; and beyond, outstretched in 
panoramic grandure, crisp and bright and 
hopeful in effulgent glory, lie a future 
twelve months. Bells ring. The world 
rejoices in gala garnishments of vivid 
color. There’s a cheery ring in every 
voice. It’s the season of greetings. 

A Happy New Year! 

Cares, misfortunes, faults and failures 

all cast aside in the hopefulness of a 
new day. In this spirit of the new 
year, if ever, men begin anew the dreary 
tasks of life alert with anticipation, 
trustful in a kindly future. 

It is a good thing, this coming of the 
new year, for it heartens us in the face 
of failure; rekindles our ambitions and 
renews our stock of confidence in human 
nature. Yet when the day has come an 
gone, the sun is bound to darken; and all 
too soon we find ourselves groping as of 
yore amid a maze of scudding shadows 
of adversity. 

The New Year may hearten us. But, 
regretfully, never will it solve our prob 
lems for us. So, while rejoicing in the 
relaxation of this holiday- time, beemen 
well might accost their fellows 

“Honeyman—What Ho?” 

Once a philosophical farmer, toiling 
faithfully in his potato patch one sum- 
mer, similarly was hailed by a passing 
neighbor. “What ho? there, Abner!” 
yelled the neighbor from the roadside. 

Wiping his brow, the farmer ceased 
momentarily from his labor. “I’d say, 
sir,’ he yelled back cryptically, “darn 
about all hoe!” 

And so is life among the masses. 
Among beemen, greeting their brethren 
at this new year time, many are thinking 
seriously of the “hoe” in apiculture. The 
bed of roses wilted with the signing of the 
armistice; peace-time prices have, in fact, 
declined. With those whose faith has been 
fixed on commercial production of honey 
in the East, signs of the zodiae mount a 
futuristic horizon ecliptic and phased. 

Three conditions, basically, are at 
fault: Over-production, under-consump 
tion, price-cutting. And all three un 
questionably may be summarized under 
the general heading and working of sup 
ply and demand. 

The First Jinx 

From the wholesale dealers’ stand 

point, there is over-production. The con 


best able to get this 
idea of over-production among products 
across on paper. They write it regularly 
to producers in cents per pound. 

Wholesale dealers can not be blamed 
for over-production. They will handle 
every pound of honey for which outlet 
ean be found. This was their business 
before the war, during the war, and it is 
their business now. Over-production may 
reflect in the wholesalers’ markets, for 
competition is keen and the product plen- 
tiful. But it does not coerce the profits 
of the cult appreciably. Mostly, they do 
business on a cost-plus-profit basis, and 
buy, in times of plenty, from hand to 
mouth. 

The consumer can not be blamed for 
over-production. As in the garden of 
Eden there was an apple, there must 
have been bees to pollinate the bloom. 
Yet descendent humanity is not born in 
stinetive to the taste of honey. Con- 
sumption must be instilled, pampered, 
coaxed; and if the consumer demand de- 
clines from any usual level, I doubt that 
the consumer is at fault; yet there are 
reasons. So the field of trouble narrows. 

Manufacturers of bee supplies oft have 
been accused of advancing production in 
furtherance of self-interest. Answer this 
by the asking of a second question: Is it 
reasonable to believe they would do so, 
bringing about a periodic condition of 
near-chaos in production circles? Reac- 
tion here would be a sharp decline in 
business done by manufacturers for sev- 
eral successive seasons. 

Even the extension men have been 
charged with finding it more remunera- 
tive to preach beekeeping than to en- 
gage actively in the industry of their 
oratory. Be this as it may, we need our 
extension men and want to keep them. 

So the placing of responsibility for 
over-production seems to settle heavily 
upon the shoulders of producers them- 
selves. The wholesalers and consumers 
are but interested spectators. Manufac- 
turers and extension men undoubtedly 
have indirect influence on the amount of 
honey produced; but to lay the jinx of 
glutted markets and overstocks of unde- 
manded product at their doors is artifice 
of dodged responsibility. 


The Second Jinx 


Briefly put, demand for honey lags. As 
hinted formerly, a publie honey-habit is 
not established. In mentionable ways, 
demand for honey actually has diminish 
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ed; in others, has altered to meet the 
changing customs of the populace. Re- 
eall the country breakfast on a frost- 
chilled autumn morning before the war. 
Invariably towered plates of steaming 
pancakes, high above the ham and bacon. 
The honey crock, conservatively, held 
several pounds. Not so today. 

In cities, and increasingly so in coun- 
try villages, the five-pound pail is com- 
ing to be looked upon as too large for 
volume sales. Turnover is what the mer 
chants crave. The five-pound pail, once 
the popular and minimum unit of retail 
demand, is yet and undoubtedly will re- 
main a popular package. But as a mini- 
mum unit it has passed into history. Re 
quests increase for smaller tins; glass is 
common. This changing trend actually 
should increase the number of purchas- 
ers. But also it indicates today that an 
appreciable number of consumers are 
buying diminished installments of the 
product, whether or not they buy such 
installments more frequently. This trend 
must be accepted and met, else we suf- 
fer. The five-pound pail has a valuable 
place in the line of distribution. But 
stocked alone it is incomplete and slow. 
Many pass it up because it is too large. 
With surprising numbers it is seasonal. 
More people, in more ways, must be won 
into buying more honey more regularly 

-in part, by supplying a range of pack- 
age-sizes to meet the range of personal 
tastes and needs. 

Demand has quickened in certain cir 
cles. Bakers, confectioners, and allied 
trades apparently are using more honey 
than formerly—mostly cheap honey. Such 
sources of disposal, however, at least at 
present, seem reliable only as dumping 
ground for surplus. 

The time is propitious for immediate 
steps in acceleration of demand. The 
continuance of a lagging market will do 
the industry more deep-seated harm 
than superficial good. And certainly it 
is time to desist from the honking of the 
production horn until we catch a second 
wind. There is more honey today than 
our people will pay us to carry to them. 
Exportation at or near the five-cent fig- 
ure is indication of this. But with the 
increasing popularization of a complete 
assortment of retail packages on nation- 
wide markets, we should be able, with 
judicious management, to create in time 
something like a national honey-habit. 

The Third Jinx 

In the main, wholesale price-cutting 
essentially is manifestation of supply in 
excess of average demand; the man who 
cuts on such a market usually moves his 
stuff. Yet price-cutters may be classi- 
fied variously. Some slash for ready 
cash. Some shade the market to gain a 
wanted opening. Some farmer-beekeep- 
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ers with whom honey is but a minor and 
unreliable source of income, practice un- 
der-selling as regularly as they “take” a 
crop. 

The price-cutter, like an over-loving 
mother-in-law, must receive tactful han- 
dling to secure results. Neither should 
be crossed. Deliberate recognition of 
their importance might be ascribed the 
better policy. If ever a price-cutter—or 
a mother-in-law—put aside unworthy 
vice, it has been because of some one’s 
patronization, or because they found it 
didn’t pay. Coercion, as an element of 
persuasion, rapidly is being relegated to 
the days of knighthood and to the 
movies. 

But price-cutting can not be killed with 
tender feelings. Crops must be sold, else 
people go out of business. Price-cutting 
among large producers is an economic 
manifestation that usual proportion of a 
crop volume is not moving into the mar- 
kets with usual promptness and at usual 
prices. And whatever the obstruction 
in market channels, by no means always 
is it the consumer’s foot in his own 
mouth, or the dealers’ failure to move reg- 
ularly the usual volume of business. The 
hounding growth of interstate commerce, 
abetted by an accommodating scale of 
freight rates, makes the nation a mar 
ket for eastern cities. When supply in 
any territory overruns the saturation 
point, surplus volume must flow to other 
seetions—very often at a sacrifice. With 
virtual saturation of all the markets, 
exportation is the next grabbed-at meth 


od of disposition usually at further 
sacrifice. 
Increasing is the practice among 


wholesalers and dealers in all branches 
of business of compelling the producers 
to stock surplus. The last three years 
have brought about conspicuous demon 
stration of this condition in widening 
circles. If factories over-produce, or 
beemen over-crop, intermediate function- 
aries have declared it up to the origina 
tors, not the functionaries, to store, in- 
sure, worry over and accept deteriora- 
tion of such excess. 

Brief examination has returned us to 
the concluding statement of the introduc- 
tion: All three conditions, namely, over- 
production, under-consumption, and price- 
cutting, may be summarized under the 
general heading and working of supply 
and demand—which let us look at fur- 
ther. 

Influence of Demand on Market Value 
of Honey 

Demand for necessities is inelastic. A 
certain call will be made for milk and 
bread whether the price be up or down. 
Conversely, demand for articles, includ- 
ing foods not considered necessary to 
life and well-being, increases and dimin- 
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ishes as price drops or climbs. Demand 
here is termed elastic. 

Honey is demanded in limited quanti- 
ties regardless of price, as long as that 
price is not exorbitant. Lowering of 
price will stimulate demand to some ex- 
tent; hence the elasticity. But this elas- 
ticity contracts so sharply that with 
honey the point is reached very soon in- 
deed where neither increased supplies 
nor lowered prices will continue to move 
additional installments. 

This illustrates the folly in the case 
of honey in continuing to accelerate the 
grind of the production crank blindly in 
hope of making up in volume what is 
being lost in price. It may be likened 


to baling water from the lake into a 
sinking boat, hopeful of reducing the 
depth to which the boat will sink. Ac- 


turally, sinking is being hastened. 
Influence of Supply on Market Value 

It is a peculiar economic axiom that 
with most farm products requiring a 
season for the production cycle, it is the 
seasonal crop rather than the proportion 
of that crop on the market at any one 
time, that enters into fixation of sea- 
son’s price. Of course, there are excep- 
tions: corn, for instance, where great 
quantities are fed to hogs in the corn 
belt. But the exceptions prove the rule. 
In the main the rule holds, because over 
a long period of time exists something 
like an unalterable fixed supply. There 
is just so much of the product; there is 
practically no chance that there will be 
less of it during the cycle; so seasonal 
price fixes itself accordingly. 

Reference here is to wholesale price. 
Retail prices are more a slave of custom. 
Retail prices respond less to fluctuation 
in supply and demand than wholesale 
prices. Wholesale prices, it seems, and 
producers absorb the major shocks of 
variable supply. How long it has been 
since those shocks shook down an extra 
cent to the producers! 

Control of Output in Relation to Whole- 


sale Price 
Why must producers absorb the 
shocks? Supply can not be controlled. 


The cycle of production has too wide a 
radius, and within the area of produc 
tion individual producers are far too nu- 
merous and segregated for the concerted 
action required. Time and genius may 
show us something different; we’re look 
ing now in the mirror of the present. De- 
mand being relatively fixed, price is de- 
pendent on supply; supply can not be 
controlled; therefore price is not con- 
trollable. 

Supplies of manufactured products are 
fed more smoothly, evenly, and continu- 
ally into the markets, whereby equilib 
rium of demand and supply practically 
is maintained. Output controlled in this 
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way—gradual creation as demand dic- 
tates—is effective, because for no extend- 
ed period does over-production exist; the 
factory produces only so much and so fast 
as a profit shows. 

Honeymen confront a vastly different 
proposition. Seasonally, every producer 
from the broad Atlantic to the deep Pa 
cific produces willfully the largest crop 
possible, irrespective of demand. Any at- 
tempt to control product is ignored until 
the product is created. And then it is 
too late. Wholesale prices and seasonal 
crops are playmates. 

Progressive Folly 

Agricultural America has attained a 
bounding growth. Expansion has been 
a natural course in all its branches. More 
corn, more cotton, more wheat, more hon- 
ey, inevitably—because in this way the 
grower has aimed to swell his previous 
profits. 

Similar conditions of over-production, 
together with obvious but slowly improv- 
ing conditions of faulty distribution, 
threaten Honeyland. Two avenues of es 
szape lie open from impending crisis. One 
is deliberate curtailment of production. 
The other is deliberate and nation-wide 
stimulation of demand. Half-way and 
half-hearted attempts at either will not 
succeed. 

So the 


trend seems two-fold toward a 


single purpose. Production, it appears, 
will either be checked or wreck the 
honey-boat. National distribution will 
become better planned and executed, 


preferably and co-operatively along the 
lines of orthodox merchandising, or the 
ills of production will grow upon them- 
selves. Honey must be made to glisten 
from every merchant’s shelves, with peo 
ple calling for it. 
Eternal Hope 
Little harm results, at New Year time, 


in hitching our buggy to a star. For 
then, in the falling off of actuality, we 
still may glimpse, in the new horizon, 


some high spots of the real objective. 

National co-operation is a soaring 
hitch-post. A national producers’ co- 
operative association, functioning advis- 
ory to its state marketing association 
members, might give to honeymen a jolt 
of progress. From a common focal point, 
markets could be minutely analyzed. 
Interstate trade and distribution could 
be directed with minimum overlap and 
economic waste. Statistical information, 
vitally important to production ‘inter- 
ests, could be timely forthcoming, and 
therefore of far more intrinsic value than 
all the remedies of aftermath. National 
advertising might then become the miss- 
ing link with which to couple good honey 
brands with a potential but listless pub- 
lic. 

Schoharie, N. Y. 
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STARTING WITH PACKAGE BEES 


Advises Against Purchasing Bees in Box Hives 
or Hives with Crooked Combs 


My first serious blunder in beekeeping 
was in purchasing bees the first time in 
old box hives, from which I had to trans 
fer them. I would not recommend this 
method to any nervous beginner. The 
modern hive in which the combs were 
built erosswise because of failure to 
give sheets of foundation is as bad; for 
I tried to cut the frames apart, and, 
working without gloves (which had not 
been necessary in any of the manipula 
tions which I had witnessed or partici 
pated in in class) I was stung a good 
many times. We had been assured at 
the beginning of the class work that pure 
Italian bees, if handled properly, without 
pinching, dropping, or any nervous, hasty 
movements, would not be likely to sting. 
I trusted this assurance implicity, was 
not nervous, worked without gloves, and 
was never stung. So I was not afraid of 
my bees at the start. 

Their anger at the smoke, the acciden 
tal pressure in eutting out comb, and 
general demoralization of their commun 
ity in transferring by the several meth 
ods tried, so destroyed my self-confidence 
that I had a distaste for the whole busi 
ness and would have quit right there, 
save for my constitutional unwillingness 
ever to leave a field of action in defeat. 
But the remainder of my activities with 
those bees was somewhat desultory and 
foreed. I left them alone all I could, and 
dreaded for days beforehand the neces 
sity of opening the hives. Thus I did not 
know their condition. Things happened 
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to them which I might have avoided— 
robbing, moth infestation, dwindling due 
to insufficient stores or a failing queen— 
until a very cold winter took the last. As 
I did not teach in my home town the 
next year, I did not replace them. 

My present colony has grown from a 
package shipment. A small, weak colony 
is not aggressive and seems grateful for 
the hive and the syrup that you give it. 
I acquired a real affection for my bees, 
and learned to look forward with eager- 
ness to the next opening of the hive. If 
you are inclined at all to be afraid of 
bees at the start, by all means start with 
a package or nucleus of pure Italians in 
a modern ten-frame hive. 

Winfield, Kans. Mildred N. Botkin. 
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PRODUCING ASTER HONEY 





Importance of Having Combs Built Before Aster 
Begins to Bloom 


[ started out last spring with six colo 
nies, spring count, and inereased to ten. 
All built up strong for the winter. From 
the six colonies I secured 711% pounds 
of comb honey from the clover honey 
flow. At the end of the clover honey flow 
I selected five colonies and gave each of 
them a ten-frame deep super with Zull 
sheets of foundation, and had them build 
combs which were fairly well 
drawn out ready for the aster honey 
flow. At first I set the supers of founda 
tion on the hives selected and let them 
build the comb as they would. Some of 
the colonies drew out the comb fairly 
well, as I placed them upon the hives 
without queen-excluders. Some gnawed 


50 good 
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An apiary in North Germany. In some localities 
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the old-fashioned straw hive is still standard 


equipment, 
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the foundation and others drew out the 
foundation only partly. I changed my 
tactics somewhat and traded some that 
had drawn their share with some that 
had not, and some I placed between brood 
combs and combs filled with honey. In 
this way I secured 50 frames of fairly 
good drawn-out comb ready for the aster 
honey flow. I then remodeled my colo 
nies as to the arrangement of combs 
and placed the new combs on top of each 
hive, and the bees soon filled them with 
aster honey. Some of the combs put up 
into the super had brood in them when I 
re-arranged the combs, but as the brood 
emerged the bees filled the empty cells 
with aster honey. 

Each of those five colonies selected for 
comb-building filled two full-depth su- 
pers full of aster honey from top to bot 





Six colonies, spring count, were increased to ten and stored a total of 1018 % 
during the season of 1927 in this West Virginia apiary belonging to Dr. A. A. Meredith. 


tom. They had but very little space left 
for the queen to occupy—lI fear too small 
a space for the good of the colony during 
the winter. My six colonies, spring 
count, gave me 711% pounds of clover 
honey, and later 307 pounds of aster 
honey from all. This gave me, for the 
season, 1018% pounds of comb honey. 

This has been a very good year for 
this locality. The clover honey flow was 
very good, and the aster honey flow was 
fine, with very good weather for the bees 
to work. As a general thing, the aster 
honey is very hard to get here, as the 
weather conditions are not favorable; but 
this fall the weather was excellent. 

I believe I hold the best record in my 
county for comb-honey production from 
six colonies. My best colony produced 
14744 pounds. I had one built-up nu 
cleus that gave me about 70 pounds of 
comb honey. I am not a seasoned beekeep 
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er—only a beginner. Furthermore, this lo 
eality, northwestern West Virginia, is 
only on the edge of the great white- 
clover belt. I believe the aster honey 
flow here is one of the very best we 
have, and if our bees are in good condi- 
tion when it starts, we could secure a fine 
crop of aster honey, which is very fine 
honey, except that it has a slightly strong 
flavor. Dr. A. A. Meredith. 
Middlebourne, W. Va. 
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DISPLAYS HELP SELL HONEY 
Methods Used at Fairs That Can Also be Ap- 
plied in Stores 
Last September our county held its 


fifth annual fair. When it was started 
five years ago I was appointed chairman 





pounds of honey 


of the apiary department. Besides taking 
eare of the exhibit of honey which was 
sent in, I decided to rent a space and 
sell honey in whatever way I could. I 
started with a booth outside, but found 
business very poor. After moving inside 
near the honey display on the third day 
I sold more that afternoon than during 
the other two days put together, even 
though the first day outside was Labor 
Day, with the largest crowd for the 
week. 

Since that first year’s experience | 
have always secured a_ booth inside 
alongside the honey display. As chair- 
man of the apiary department I have 
always tried to give something new 
every year in a honey display for the 
benefit of the fair, and at the same time 
tried to benefit myself for the time and 
work I put into it. Our premium list for 
honey and honey products was left to 


t 
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well with 
list, and is 


believe it 
county 


me, and I 
any 
above 


compares 
other premium 
many others. 

Il had cards made up by 


to go with the 


a good artist 
amber, and dark 
honey, which you ean see on the picture. 
“Dark Honey from Buckwheat Blossoms” 
and blossoms painted on the ecard “Light 
Honey from Clover Blossoms,” and clover 
heads painted on the eard. “Amber Hon 
ey from Fall completed the 
three ecards of explanation for the pub 
lic. The light honey in the shows 
up dark on the picture. Across the top 
of the display and up the corners of the 


light, 


Flowers” 


jars 


hooth LT used clematis vine for decorating, 
which at that time of the vear was just 
in its glory in The white flowers 
are fragrant and the bees work on them. 


bloom. 





lloneyv we liaplaved ! l I'he ( 
‘ wrapped ellophane 1 tra 
Che bright green leaves and white flow 
~N ~ 
ers helped to set off the display. By 
using honey bottles filled with water in 


inconspicuous places and running the ends 
I g 
into them, they were kept 


week 


we Vihes 
fresh all 


On account of the offset inside the rail 


ing being lower than the main table, the 
honey vinegar, vegetables in honey vine 
gar, and the fruit canned in honey can 
not be seen through the camera Just 
the tops of these packages are visible 
bees in glass hives, shown by several ex 
bilby ) 


itors, helped to attract the crowd. The 





xhibit of honev on th ther side was 

to that th side shown in the 
pieture Ww th the addition of a glass case 
containing exhibits of bread, cookies, lay 
er cak " loaf cake in which honey 
had been use | 


made up of my ow 
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products—honey, honey candies, honey 
vinegar, and fruit in honey. I had two 
large combs of honey (Hoffman frames) 
in a glass case. These were perfect new 
eoembs built on foundation and without 
a cell of pollen. Notice the rabbits and 
kewpie dolls made of beeswax under the 
word “Honey,” formed by the combs. 
These combs were wrapped in cellophane 
paper to keep them clean. They made 
a good showing. We used large honey 
signs to help things along. On the large 
sign above our booth, as well as on small 
cards we advertised “honey sundaes.” We 
sold quite a few and used over two quarts 
of honey and nearly 20 gallons of ice 
We had regular customers every 
day for “honey sundaes.” Several were 
men who traveled from fair to an 






eream. 


one 





00% 





mb honey used to s] mut the word HONEY 
ent material to keep the honey clear 
other and were sorry we were not going 


to the next place where they were going. 

The thing that used up considerable 
honey was “honey lemonade.” We were 
told it was the best drink on the grounds, 
and party carried 1t away in on 
of our five-pound lithographed hone) 
cans, 25 cents’ worth at a At times 


, 
selling 


one 


time. 
ig and 


we were kept makur 


busy 


honey lemonade. Several of the conce 

sion men outside our building who did 
considerable shouting” to draw thei 
crowds were good customers for “honey 


they claimed it helped 
throats. We used a two-gallon 
cover, but believe for 


season we will endeavor to 


lemonade,” as 


their glass 
another 


secure a lar 


jar with 


ger container. 


Our sal of honey car lies was good, 
especially five-cent bars and carame ls uw 
one-fourth-pound lots. We tried some 
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thing new, a Hon-e-nut cracker sandwich, 
putting three in a package for 10 cents, 
and made some good customers who 
bought several times. These were wrap 
ped in cellophane paper, which kept them 
clean, and the customer could see his 
purchase. We used small oysterette crack 
ers with Hon-e-nut Butter as samples, and 
in this way disposed of quite a few jars 
of “Hon-e-nut Butter.” We suggested 
that they purchase the honey and mix up 
the product fresh whenever they wanted 
it. We made it fifty-fifty, honey and pea 
nut butter. On account of the granula 
tion of the honey the product becomes 
too stiff for spreading when it stands 
too long in a jar on the shelf in the gro 
ecery store. 

Although working conditions are bad 
in this section, the coal mines working 
about one-third of the time and other in 
dustries slack, we had the best fair since 
it started five years ago. I believe it 
was due to continued publicity year after 
year and giving the public something 


good in clean, neat packages from a 
clean, neat booth. The good wife and 


myself handled the business. 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa. D.C. Gilham. 
qe: A. =" 


THE RULERS OF THE HIVE 


The Law of the Colony a Remnant of the Mother 
Instinct 


Bees do not live in a democracy, but 
far less do they have an oligarchy. Or 
derly “anarchy” reigns in the hive. To 
explain my point I must go deeper into 
the matter. 

We humans are fond of seeing every 
thing around us with a human eye, and 
judge everything from a human point of 
view. That accounts for the fact that up 
to the time of Huber the queen bee was 
ealled the king bee. Man saw one great 
big bee among thirty to forty thousand 
inhabitants of the hive. “Well,” he said, 
“that must be the king.” Then came 
Huber, who proved that this is the moth- 
er bee, but men still call her queen. But 
it is a mistake to judge insects and their 
activities from such a point of view. 

To talk about rulers, democracy, au 
thority, and oligarchy, fits in well as far 
as human society is concerned; but in 
the insect society one has to consider 
quite different terms. Dallas Lore Sharp 
is much, much nearer the truth when he 
speaks of “The Spirit of the Hive.” 

In their love for this remarkable in 
sect, men like Maeterlinek will rise to 
epical language in trying to describe the 
wonders of the hive. Others, like Mr. 
Latham, will, inspired by the same mo 
tive, see things which do not exist. But 
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the student of entomological life can not 
be influenced by such motives. He must 
stick to facts. He must face reality even 
if it means tearing down some of the 
beautiful pictures painted by the one or 
phantasmagories of the other. Let me see 
what entomology has to say. 

found traces of ants 
and bees in layers of the tertiary period 
of the earth. This was millions and mil- 
lions of years before man existed on 
this globe. Man newcomer of some 
hundred thousand years, while in the ter- 
tiary period the bees was already physi- 
cally and probably sociologically as high- 
ly developed as today. We must assume, 
therefore, that the building-up of their 
society life took place in the secondary 
period, if not earlier. The course of de- 
velopment was surely a slow and tedious 
process, nor was it without obstacles. 
liow often earthquakes, terrifie 
cataclysms have shaped and reshaped the 
earth in prehistoric times no one ean 
tell. As we look at this tiny insect with 
its wonderful complicated body one is 
hound to ask the question, how is it pos- 
sible that this Silurian creature could out 
live all these catastrophies? Who led 
them and showed them the way of over 
coming the unbelievable difficulties in 
their struggle for life? 


Geologists have 


is a 


floods, 


In the struggle for life their bodies 
slowly developed into the present one, 
but necessity taught them that if they 
remained individual they would perish. 


The community life started, developed, 
and reached its present perfection. Could 
we express this in mottos we should have 
to put it thus: 

The race above all, 

The race must live. 

We are forced to assume that every 
one of these virgins remained at heart a 
mother, and that the governing idea of 
every individual in the hive is the rem- 
nant of the mother instinet, therefore 
the race must survive. 

Bouvier, in a delightful study, “Le 
Communisme’ che les Insectes,” calls this 
the “Instinct philogeniteur,” and, if you 
like, this is “the spirit of the hive.” But 
whether you so call it or, with Bonnier, 
eall it ‘“‘morale,” one thing remains cer 
tain: it is the only ruler in the hive. That 
aged bees head every section or action 
within the hive is only too natural, as 
we know that young bees as a rule are 
inside workers for 14 days; but that does 
not mean that these bees bring about ac- 
tions, nor that they control them. 
live in orderly anarchy, where 
every individual has a free hand to act, 
but every individual is checked by this 
mysterious “morale.” Henry Froud. 

Faronville, Loiret, France. 


Bees 
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SIFTINGS 





A. V. Small tells on page 783 of a new 
way to sterilize combs; but I think we 
had better go a little slowly, for he says 
he doesn’t know how long it will take by 
this method. 

* * * 

I wish I had room to review Mr. Pet- 
tit’s interesting article, commencing on 
page 768. I hope no beekeepers will miss 
reading it, for it is full of valuable hints. 
Among other things he says, “Others 
may be able to keep bees by proxy, but 
it has never been easy for me to make it 
a success.” 


That is a move in the right direetion 
by the Connecticut Beekeepers’ Associa 
tion in asking the United States Census 
Bureau to insert a question on the num- 
ber of colonies of bees owned by those 
living in cities, towns, and villages, as 
well as those living on farms. To my cer 
tain knowledge, census reports in the past 
have not always been fair to beekeepers. 
See page 766. 

* * * 

“Spreading the Gospel of Honey,” is 
the title of an article by E. R. Root, and 
most interesting it is. Do we ever stop to 
think of the meaning of the word “gos- 
pel”? We are apt to think of it simply as 
the name of the first four books of the 
New Testament. But it has a wonderful 
meaning—“good news” or “glad tid- 
ings” with an exclamation point after it. 
And we feel like throwing our hats high 
in the air as A. I. Root used to when he 
had learned some new kink about bees 
or beekeeping. The first Christmas was 
announced as “glad tidings of great joy.” 
And now E. R. Root brings the good 
news of the exceeding value of honey as 
a health food, which has been overlooked. 
We wish him all the suecess he deserves. 
See page 771. 

7 * _ 

There is a difference. There are some 
who keep bees for the money they think 
they can make out of them. There are 
others who keep them because they love 
them. They think of them by day and 
dream of them at night. They just can’t 
get along without them. Evidently Jay 
Smith belongs to the latter class. I be 
lieve he would be happy set down on a 
bare rock if he only had a colony of bees 
for company. No wonder that he is want 
ed at church sociables, Rotary gather 
ings, and all-sorts of ‘‘ancient orders.’ 
If you don’t believe me, just read what 
he has to say on the “romance of the 
honeybee,” beginning on page 775. Just 
look at his illustrations. Think of bees 
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carrying cups of honey on their backs! 
“Impossible,” you say. But think again. 
Poets and idealists can see many things 
where we ordinary mortals are blind. 

* * * 

What the editor has to say on page 767 
about uniting weak colonies without pa 
per between them is of interest to most 
beekeepers. I have noticed for some 
years back that after bees cluster close 
in the fall they would unite without trou 
ble in almost any way desired. 

* * * 

A little knowledge is said to he a dan 
gerous thing, and I believe it. Some man 
ufacturers are making corrugated paper 
shipping cases in such a way as to make 
breaking of sections an easy matter. In 
stead of using single-faced corrugated 
paper on the bottom they use stiff hard 
double-faced board, with separators just 
wide enough to come to the top of the 
sections and too short to reach from end 
to end or from one side to the other. 
These separators are not placed between 
the sections to keep them from quarrel- 
ing, but to support the weight of what- 
ever may be laid on top of the case, and 
should always be made so as to come at 
least 3% of an inch above the sections of 
heney, when several hundred pounds’ 
weight may rest on top of the case with- 
out an ounce resting on the sections of 
honey. 

Some beekeepers seem to think they 
have the right to mark weight of see 
tions on them or not as they choose, and 
we receive honey without a mark to show 
the weight of sections and all weights 
from ten to sixteen ounces piled in a case 
together. I have bought potatoes before 
now and found little and large ones all 
together, and came near saying very un 
complimentary things about the farmer 
that sold them. Marking the weight of 
sections is the law of the land and should 
be obeyed, or those who handle such hon 
ey are liable to get into serious trouble. 

* * * 

I have so far heard of no loss of bees 
from the terrible floods that came to Ver 
mont early in November, but some 15,000 
horses and cattle were drowned, to say 
nothing of other domestic animals. A 
son of Mr. Carpenter, foul-brood inspec- 
tor for northern Vermont, with his wife 
and child, lost their lives in the flood. 
Northwestern Vermont suffered less than 
other parts of the state. And here, on 
a territory from ten to twenty miles east 
of Lake Champlain, a large share of the 
commercial apiaries are located. 
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& FROM NORTH.EAST, WEST AND SOUTH 





In Southern California—™ i! 4 


sunny 
weather since our last letter has been the 
rule throughout southern California. A 
little more rain would have helped, as 
the grass had made such a nice start; but 
for about two weeks it has grown very 
little. Usually we have considerable 
frost along the lowlands before this time, 
but we see no evidence of any this year. 
Another fortunate thing has been the ab- 
sence of high winds this fall until today, 
and now we are experiencing one of our 
old-style northers. These winds sweep 
down from the North on the east side of 
the range of mountains extending north 
and south. Then they enter our valleys 
through the passes in the mountains, 
sweeping westward toward the coast. All 
in all, we consider them the most dis 
agreeable weather we have. This one is 
very mild, but at times they are quite 
cold, especially if the mountains over 
which they blow are covered with snow. 
They are often said to be quite electrical 
and tend to make one uneasy and rest- 
less. They are also very drying, and, all 
in all, are one of the things we could 
very well do without. 

We spent Thanksgiving time in the Im 
perial Valley. There has not been much 
change there since our last visit. 
apiaries are to be seen as one drives along 
the highways. The industry is not up to 
the high enthusiasm it was about war 
time. Still they produce some twenty 
to thirty carloads of honey, and beekeep- 
ing will continue to be one of the profit 
able industries of the valley. Dairying is 
one of the profitable pursuits of the eoun 


Some 


try. Dairying demands alfalfa hay, and 
alfalfa produces honey. During the pe 


riod of high prices of cotton much of the 
alfalfa was plowed under and the land 
planted to cotton. This, of course, 
hard on the bee pasturage, and for sev- 
eral vears honey production fell off, but 
is slowly getting back to the old stand 
ard. 

Buyers have been offering as high as 
ten cents for white orange honey, with 
nearly all of it out of the hands of the 
producers. The darker grades are not so 
much in demand, and bring from six and 
one-half to and one-half cents. 
There is always considerable demand 
about the time the crop is harvested, and, 
taking it for a term of years, all things 
considered, the beekeeper usually does 
just as well to sell then as to hold for 
higher prices. 

With the new year with us again I 
sometimes wonder how many really know 


was 


seven 


whether the bees made them a honey crop 
at a profit. It is not at all likely that 
there will be any radical change in the 
course of things, and much of the honey 
will be produced by beekeepers who have 
one, two, or more other sources of in 
come. This will always make it hard to 
get together to fix a fair price at which 
our honey should be marketed. Since 
we have been advised to wait for the new 
Ford, most of us find that we ean just 
as well wait a while longer, and with 
many it might be well to wait until we 
get the honey crop instead of buying on 
the prospect of one. 

Preparations for a big meeting in San 
Francisco are being made, and here’s hop- 
ing that we have the largest attendance 
ever. 

Very best wishes to all of our readers 
for a happy and suecessful new year. 

Corona, Calif. L. L. Andrews. 


o . * 


In Oregon— As time goes on we have 


every reason to believe 
that the beekeepers of Oregon will look 
back upon the meeting of the state asso 
ciation recently held at Hermiston 
step toward progress in the way of solv 
ing our marketing problems. It often 
happens that at these meet 
ings the most important things never ap 
pear upon the printed program. This was 
certainly true at this meeting. At the in- 
vitation of the secertary, Mr. A. W. B. 
Kjosness, general manager of the Moun 
tain States Honey Producers’ Association, 
and President J. M. Stark, of the same 
association, met with the beekeepers at 
Hermiston. At the suggestion of Mr. Kjos- 
informal conference on market 
ing was held Thursday evening. The con- 
ference continued well toward midnight 
and was resumed again Friday afternoon 
and Friday evening. As a result a large 
per cent of the commercial honey produce 
ers at the meeting signed up with the 
Mountain States Honey Producers’ Asso 
ciation. It is the general feeling among 
heekeepers that this is the most promis 
ing marketing proposition which has yet 
been put up to the Oregon heekeepers. 
A second subject which came up for 
considerable discussion was that of legis 
lation. It seemed to be the general opin 
ion among the beekeepers present that 
seme change should be made in the pres- 
ent law relative to inspection work. In 
only a few counties is any effort being 
made to collect the license fees. The feel- 
ing is becoming stronger every year that 
Oregon needs state supervision of disease- 


as a 


association 


ness, an 
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coutrol work, A motion was finally made 
and carried that the newly appointed 
chairman of the department of inspection 
work be asked to communicate with the 
beekeepers of the various parts of the 
state, and from information gathered to 
formulate definite recommendations to be 
made at the next annual meeting. 

A third subject which came up for con 
siderable attention was that of research 
work, At the request of the department 
of research of the State Beekeepers’ As 
sociation, the director of the experiment 
station has indicated that a beginning 
will be made in beekeeping investigations 
and research. To begin with, some 
studies will be made of the wintering con 
ditions in Oregon, with an effort to deter 
mine, if possible, the most profitabl 
method of wintering bees in the more im 
portant honey-producing sections. In ad 
dition to the wintering studies it is hoped 
also to carry on some research relative to 
the honey flora of Oregon. As soon as 
funds are available, which probably will 
not be for another two vears, an exhaust 
ive study of the cost of producing honey 
will be undertaken. 

Corvallis, Ore H. A. Seullen, 


“ee @ 
In North Dakota A* @lready men 
tioned in a pre 

vious report, the yield of honey was fair 
ly uniform throughout the state. Bees 
went into winter quarters well supplied 
with stores, and populous with young 
bees. Here in the vicinity of Fargo colo- 
nies were placed in cellars during early 
November, and it is safe to say that 
most of the bees in the state were given 
protection before the 15th of the month. 
Winter began in earnest about the 
20th of November, and since then the 


weather has been very cold. For the 
past week sub-zero temperatures have 
been recorded datly At the time of 
writing, Deeember 7, the local weathe 
hureau reports today’s lowest tempera 
ture as 14 below zero, and along wit 
that is a fairly strong north wind It is 
unusual to have such cold weather this 
early in the season 


This year the Experiment Station 1s 
1) 
‘ 


testing out both « ir wintering and 
wintering outdoors in packing cases 


Honey has moved remarkably fast this 
fall Many 
have sold practically all their honey and 


of the producers in the state 


from present indications it would appear 
that there will be searcely enough honey 
left to take eare of the demand for the 
balance of the season Chis is a deeided 
ly different story from the previous year’ 
experience in honey sales 

It has come to our attention that a 
world’s record has been made in comb 
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honey production by Mr. Fred Marquette, 
of Fargo. Mr. Marquette is justly proud 
of his record of 551 pounds and 2 ounces 
of comb honey and 42 pounds of extract- 
ed honey from a three-pound package of 
Caucasian bees received in Fargo the 20th 
of April. 

It is hoped that there will be a large 
attendance of beekeepers during bee- 
keepers’ week, which is Jan. 16 to 20, 
at the North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege, Fargo. The regular winter short 
course in beekeeping will inelude the 
first three days of that week. Directly 
following this there will be a two-day 
session of the North Dakota Beckeepers’ 
Association. Out-of-state speakers al- 
ready secured for the meetings inelude 
Mr. A. W. B. Kjosness, general manager 
of the Mountain States Honey Producers’ 
Association, and Mr. G. H. Cale, asso- 
ciate editor of the American Bee Journal. 
In addition to this members of the fae 
ulty of the North Dakota Agricultural 
College and a number of prominent com- 
mercial beekeepers of the state will take 
part in the program. J. A. Munro, 

Fargo, N. D. 


* * om 


In Texas The weather for Novem- 
ber has been all that 
could be wished for by those who have 
nothing to do except to enjoy life, good 
weather, and scenery. There has been 
little rain anywhere in the state. There 
has been no cold weather except in the 
Amarillo country, where occasional frosts 
have occurred. The dry weather has put 
an end to the blooming of all plants and 
has caused the trees in the hill country 
to show the bright colors of fall. It may 
be of interest to those in the North and 
Kast to know that the trees in the South 
very seldom show the bright colors that 
they do in the North. In faet, the 
change from summer to winter is brought 
on by drouth rather than cold. This 
month marked the end of all honey flows. 
In a few places cotton and broomweed 
gave their final addition to the year’s 
crop. The latter part of the month found 
the bees very busily engaged in packing 
every crack and crevice with propolis and 
in storing the scattered honey close to the 
brood-nest 
As a rule, most of the plants of south 


west Texas will bloom in the fall of the 


vear if there is sufficient rain This fall 
but little rain fell, and as a result only 
a few of these plants bloomed If we 
can rely upon the exp nee of the older 
beekeepers, we will have 1 bountiful 
bloom next spring, as it has been their 


observation that when the honey plants 


do not bloom in the fall they produce a 
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far greater number of flowers the next 
spring. The horsemint is looking very 
nice, and, with rains, will make a crop 
next year. This is about the only annuai 
plant that is now showing. 

The interest in beekeeping seems to be 
on the increase. Many of those who went 
into poultry-raising on a large scale are 
now investigating the bee business with 
a view to keeping bees in connection 
with chickens. There are many bees be 
ing offered for sale, and the price asked 
is high; but reports coming in say that 
sales are quite numerous. 

Two months ago we reported that 
Grant Anderson had purchased the entire 
Ault Bee Company’s holdings. We used 
too big a word in this statement. The 
Ault Bee Company still has large holdings 
of bees and will still furnish its satisfied 
customers with its products the coming 
season. 

Quite a number of the beekeepers of 
the state have availed themselves of the 
opportunity to have plants identified for 
them at the office of the State Apicultural 
Research Laboratory. This Laboratory is 
always ready to identify any plants that 
may be sent in, and is thankful to the 
beekeepers for sending them in, as it 
gives a permanent set of data on local 
name, distribution, and value as honey 
plants of the material sent in. The 
laboratory is for the service of the bee- 
keepers, and any beekeeper desiring in- 
formation on any subject relative to bee- 
keeping is urged to write and present his 
problem. H. B. Parks. 

San Antonio, Texas. 


* * * 


November was very clear 
and warm with but little 
that I expected 


In Arizona 


wind. It warm 

the bees to continue brood-rearing, but 
after examining several strong 
today I was surprised that I could not 
find a single cell of brood in any of them. 
One would naturally think they would 
rear brood as long as possible in the fall 


was so 


colonies 


of the year, especially with warm clear 
weather such as we have had the past 
month. We have not had any cold 


weather yet, but may expect it soon. 
There have been only two light show 
ers here this fall. These occurred on the 
past two days. Neither have we had any 
snow so far. The entire summer and fall 
has been exceptionally dry. We are hop 
ing conditions will soon change and that 
we shall yet have a wet winter and spring, 
which will be to ex 
pect any thing of a crop next season. 
The Arizona State Fair, held Novem 
ber 7 to 12, was well attended. The honey 
exhibit drew its share of attention and 
was one of the best exhibits ever put up, 


necessary if we are 
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according to Mr. Skinner, who was in 
charge. However, a lot of improvement 
could be made by the exhibitors in put 
ting up more attractive displays. Also 
there was a complete line of beekeepers’ 
supplies exhibited by the A. L. Boyden 
Co., of Alhambra, California. Mr. L. W. 
Boyden, being in charge of the exhibit, 
had the opportunity to meet most of the 
beekeepers of Arizona personally. 
Oracle, Ariz. Leslie Wedgworth. 


* * * 


In Louisiana Today, December A, 

finds the bees quietly 
working on the last honey flowers of the 
season—the white and purple asters. The 
great fall honey flow, that started so pro 
pitiously all through the state, fell back 
into the strides of the previous months 
and ended the season with about half a 
crop, making the entire crop for the sea- 
son of 1927 about fifty per cent of nor 
mal. 

However, there is ample honey in all 
hives to carry them through to the spring 
crop of next year, and 
finest condition. 

The conditions for rearing queens and 
package bees were never better than the 
past season. All shippers of queens were 
far behind on orders, and many dollars 
were returned to would-be purchasers. 
Some of our queen-rearers were shipping 
bees up to the first of November. 

It is indeed a pleasure to the beekeep- 
ers of Louisiana to see the different 
states falling into line in trying to ex- 
terminate American and European foul 
brood with fire. We are glad that the 
beekeepers in other states have come to 
the conclusion that our mode of procedure 
in eradicating this disease is not so dras 
tic as it was first supposed to be. It is 
true that when we burn the colonies there 
is a severe pecuniary loss for the time be 
ing; but this method entirely 


bees are in the 


Wipes out 
the disease for all time, and the saving 
in the end is worth many times the value 
of the bees destroyed, and at the same 
time the danger of spreading disease by 
shipping infected honey into disease-fre: 
territory is avoided. 

At the 
disease in 


present time, if there is any 
Louisiana we do not know it, 
and our efficient state inspectors are con 
stantly on the job to burn any that may 
crop out. If every state in the Union 
would adopt this method of foul-brood 
eradication, we believe that in five years’ 
time there would not be any found on 
this northern continent. 

The Louisiana State Beekekepers’ As- 
sociation held a meeting in New Orleans 
on November 14 and 15, and a large and 
representative crowd was present. Possi- 
bly this was the best state meeting that 
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we have ever held. There were a number 
of distinguished visitors present from 
other states. Among them were Mr. J. I. 
Hambleton, in charge of Bee Culture, 
Washington, D. C., and Mr. E. G. Le 
Stourgeon, of San Antonio, Texas. Both 
of these gentlemen made _ interesting 
talks on the advancement of the work. 
Baton Rouge, La. E. C. Davis. 
* e * 

In Alabama Unusually warm weath 

er up to December has 
caused the bees to be more active than 
normal and consume an unusual amount 
of stores. This, together with the poor 
honey flow, has caused still more colonies 
to need feeding. Where this feeding is 
not done the loss will be heavy this win- 
ter, and, worse still, many colonies will 
be weak and not in shape to produce 
package bees in the spring. The supply 
of packages will be short with the best 
conditions from now on, and if the spring 
is backward this shortage may be acute. 

In more favorable locations, where 
some honey was produced, the beekeepers 
are finding slow sale on account of the 
upusual amount of western honey that 
has been shipped into the state at very 
low prices. In the black belt there are 
no beekeepers with honey for sale. 

The late warm weather has caused the 
clover to make a good growth and it is 
more abundant this year than for several 
years past. We are hoping for a good 
honey flow next year if we ean get our 
bees in shape to gather it. An occasional! 
bunch of clover was blooming as late as 
December 1, J. M. Cutts. 

Montgomery, Ala. 

* * >. 

In Michigan Our large crop of ex 

tra fine quality white 
honey is moving better than last year’s, 
although the price is somewhat lower. 
Just why honey should be moving better 
is difficult to determine. The short fruit 
crop may have something to do with it, 
but more likely it is because of the splen 
did flavor of the honey. The consumer 
seems to appreciate good honey. Further 
more, beekeepers put more punch in their 
sales efforts when they have a big erop 
of good honey. 

Few car-lot sales are reported for out 
of-state shipment. Local sales through 
grocers and house-to-house sales seem to 
be better than usual. One beekeeper, who 
lavs off from a factory job one day a 
week to deliver honey to city customers, 
reports taking orders for a ton of honey 
to be delivered the week following, some 
families ordering 60’s for the winter sup- 
ply. Another beekeeper reports the sale 
of 500 5-pound pails from a Grand Rapids 
grocery in one week, Still another re- 
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ports a period of $25-a-day profits from 
house-to-house selling. 

We have definite information to show 
that the health talks and honey cooking 
demonstrations which Miss Mary I. Bar 
ber, director of the Home Economics De 
partment of the Kellogg Company, put 
on in Michigan during the period of Au 
gust 8-25 last, has resulted in the use of 
honey in many high school and grade 
school noon-lunch cafeterias. The Home 
Economics Extension Department at 
Michigan State College is also recom 
mending honey for children’s lunches. A 
Flint beekeeper donated a case of comb 
honey for the use of a food demonstrator 
working under the auspices of a local 
newspaper, with the result that about 
3000 women heard the praises of honey 
as a food. 

The winter meeting of the Michigan 
seckeepers’ Association will be held at 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
February 3 and 4, 1928, instead of in De 
cember as heretofore, to give beekeepers 
an opportunity to visit the college during 
Farmers’ Week. A _ special feature this 
year will be a competitive honey ex 
hibit for the Farmers’ Week display. 
Sinee from 7000 to 8000 farmers and their 
families visit the college for the occasion, 
the exhibit should be popular and eduea- 
tional. 

The two-weeks’ beekeepers’ short course 
will be held at Michigan State College, 
February 6 to 17, 1928. Mr. Krebs, chief 
apiary inspector, is planning also a schoel 
of instruction for bee inspectors on the 
staff. R. H. Kelty. 

East Lansing, Mich. 


* * * 


In Southern Indiana "he situa 


tion as re 
gards honey plants and condition of bees 
in general is about the same as when last 
reported. The very wet season has made 
the honey plants grow as never before 
except last year. I believe everything 
looks as promising as it did last year, 
which gave us the best honey crop this 
year that I have ever seen. This looks 
good for next season. Here is hoping. 
This year I have been putting on a liq 
uid honey campaign, selling to the gro 
cers, and it is going over satisfactorily. | 
have learned interesting things, 
principally how unstable and haphazard 
is the price of honey. I found hardly any 
two stores sold or rather “kept’ ’the same 
brand of honey. (Since I have put on my 
campaign they are nearly all selling the 
same brand.) I found nice looking honey 
put up in neat glass containers with em 
bossed labels selling for 25 cents for 16 
ounces. Another store had honey, 14 
ounces selling for 45 cents. Comb honey 
is selling at even worse figures. I saw 


some 


adtmn 
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some nice comb honey selling to grocers 
for 17 cents per section and the sections 
weighed a pound net. Some honey was 
put up in old cases. In fact, I saw one 
that I believe Noah used to carry feed 
for his pair of bees. I believe that this 
same case was used later by Jacob to send 
honey into Egypt to Joseph. That case 
must have looked much better then than 
it does now or it would never have made 
the hit with Joseph that it did. 

Honey will never come to its own till 
we have an association, national in its 
scope, so that we can have uniform qual 
ity and price and some systematic method 
of advertising. At present honey is be 
ing crowded off the map by the advertis 
ing of other foods. A human being can 
hold only so much food and he fills up 
on the foods that are brought to his no 
tice in the most attractive manner. If 
honey could be handled in the same busi- 
nesslike way that oranges and California 
grapes are handled we could make any 
and all foods stand back a wee bit to 
make room for a little honey. A little is 
all we want to sell, for if every one ate 
only five pounds a year, we would have 
to double th® output. In the meantime 
we will have to work independently, and if 
we work it right we can make good at it. 

Vineennes, Ind. Jay Smith. 


* oa * 


: The weather here in 
In Ontario Ontario to date (De 
cember 7) has been rather moderate in 
temperature for the season; with much 


rain falling during the past two weeks. 
However, we are thankful that the rain 
fall has not as heavy as in some 
parts of the country where floods have 
brought disaster to so many homes. Our 
precipitation has been more in the nature 
of gentle rains, and at no time have local 
streams been out of their banks. Bees 
appear to be in normal condition, and 
elover is going into winter in nice shape. 
The local demand for honey has con 
tinued good. We made the big mistake 
of underestimating local needs, and for 
some weeks we have not had a pound of 
honey to sell, although quite a lot has 
been asked for. While stores are plenti 
ful in Toronto and other centers near us, 
vet it is poor policy for a beekeeper not 
to have honey when it is asked for. 
While wholesale prices have continued 
rather low and there is a tendeney for 
beekeepers to complain on this score, yet 
things might be worse with us than they 
are. As I grow older, instead of com 
paring our lot with that of more favored 
persons, I rather like to make the com 
parison by seeking out others not nearly 
so well off. I find this a splendid cure 
for depressed spirits, for one has indeed 
to be in very bad shape if he fails to find 


heen 
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some one much worse, which sure makes 
us thankful for at least something. 
The forty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Ontario Association is once more a thing 
of the past. Attendance was fair, but 
not as good as in some other years, pos 
sibly owing to the fact that honey is 
cheap and many beekeepers have not the 


enthusiasm that is always a factor in 
getting large crowds at conventions. 


Scme splendid addresses were given, and 
several speakers from “over the line” 
were present with us and contributed to 
the work of the convention. The Royal 
Winter Fair was on at the same time the 
ecnvention was held, and while the two 
go together very well in some respects, I 
noticed that attendance was not as 
steady at the convention meetings as in 
other years, as many beekeepers attend 
ed the fair at different periods. 

At a late date the Royal show changed 
its rules so that small competitive ex 
hibits of honey were allowed. Mr. Floyd, 
the energetic provincial apiarist of Mani 
toha, got in touch with practically every 
beekeeper on his list (so he personally in 
formed me), soliciting their aid in get 
ting samples of Manitoba’s finest honey 
for this show. He certainly got the goods 
for display all right; and, as not a single 
Ontario beekeeper that I have met knew 
of the change of rules at the fair, On 
tario’s showing in honey was for the most 
part of a negligible quality. The result 
was that Manitoba captured about all 
the prizes, and I, for Ontario bee 
keeper at least, say that the prizes were 
deserved. But that is not saying that 
Ontario did not have hundreds of tons 
of honey just as good (or better) as the 
exhibits from Manitoba, but the trouble 
was that we beekeepers in Ontario did 
not know that we had the privilege of 
showing honey in small lots. 

Friend Floyd, in December Gleanings, 
mentions the fact that Cyanogas causes 
the bees to eject small droplets of honey 
previous to dying from effects of this 
poison. This is something that should 
be noted well when colonies that have 
foul brood are killed with this gas, and 
all dead bees should be carefully burned 
or buried. Hives in which they have died 
should also be scorched out at once. For 
this and other purposes we find a plumb- 
er’s blow-torch indispensable. 

Another year has rolled around, bring 
ing its usual quota of pleasures and dis 
appointments. As a personal message to 


one 


readers of Gleanings, I wish to express 
my sincere appreciation for the many 


kind letters that have come to me during 
the past twelve months. Very sincerely 
do I wish you all a happy new year in 
the best and truest sense of the word. 
Markham, Ontario. J, L. Byer. 
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Result of 


Since selling this year’s 
Sales Effort 


crop of about two tons of 
honey I am even more im 
pressed with the facts which I endeavor 
ed to present in my article in the October, 
1927, issue of Gleanings. I was complete- 
ly sold out by September 25, mostly 
hought by customers coming after the 
honey or requesting it brought to them. 
Many requests for honey have come since 
that time. The last sale was to a grocer, 
who begged for all I had. The price was 
10% cents. Since then a jobber has of 
fered to sell me the same grade of fire- 
weed honey at 9 cents. How much did 
he pay for it? Some one is giving his 
honey away to the jobber. 
Forest Grove, Ore. WwW. L. 
es & a= 


Finds Colonies Tell Mr. E. H. Vaughan, 
in Dead Trees who wrote the article in 

the October issue on 
“Hunting Honeybees,” and who says that 
they seldom go into a dead tree, to come 
out here and I will show him three bee 
trees at one sight, two of them snags 
that have been dead for probably 25 
vears, and one maple log that I know 
has been dead ten years. I have also 
seen colonies in hollow stumps that have 
been cut for lumber. I have also found 
them in green cedar trees, as well as in 
the under side of dead logs. I have found 
quite a few in maple, both green and 
dead, anywhere from the ground to half 
way up to the top. L. S. Weese. 

Drvyad, Wash. 


Arant. 


The York (Pa.) Beekeepers’ 





Association brought 


Other Work 


The difficulty with the 
During Winter 


beekeeper’s adding to his 
income by taking on 
work in other lines in winter is in finding 
work for short periods. Most lines of 
business are dull in winter, and those that 
are not do not want workers who are go- 
ing to stay only a few months, if they 
know it. It costs too much to break in 
employees for employers to take on short- 
time workers if they can get the all-year- 
round kind. There are seasonal jobs, of 
course. Years ago I had a job as a trav- 
eling distributing agent and collector, 
traveling six or eight months by team in 
the colder part of the year. That kind of 
job fitted in with beekeeping pretty well. 
Salesmen are needed at all times, and if 
the honey producer can not land a selling- 
job at anything else, he can buy and sell 
honey; and even if he does not make 
much money he will be opening a wider 
market for his wares in case of an unusu 
ally large crop. Geo. W. Louder. 
Georgetown, Del. 
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Float Advertises In the agricultural pa- 
Beekeeping rade of our sesqui-cen- 
Industry tennial the York Coun- 


ty Beekeepers’ Asso- 

On it was a glass cop 
6 feet by 9 feet, in which were several 
hives of bees. A man and a little girl 
handled them without veils or gloves, and 
the bees were flying all around them. It 
was viewed along the line by 80,000 or 


ciation had a float. 


bees and honey to the attention of 80,000 people 


by means of this float in a parade. 
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more people. I think the whole parade will 
be shown in the movies. It was great. 
York, Pa. Claud C. Craver. 
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Excessive Last winter (1926) I win- 
Swarming tered four colonies. On May 

1 I got my first swarm for 
the season. This gave me five colonies 
before the main honey flow. From that 
time on the swarming was bad. I hived 


back swarms from these five colonies 
twenty or twenty-one times. They balled 
the queens and I had to requeen during 
the honey flow. After the honey flow 
was over I had harvested 700 pounds of 
surplus honey from these five coloines. 
The swarm that I hived on May 1 made 
96 pounds of surplus. On July 23 I 
started one nucleus, and on August 15 I 
started another. On August 22 I hived 
a swarm which built up to full strength, 
as also did the two nuclei. The result of 
four colonies well wintered was four ex 
tra colonies and 700 pounds of surplus, 
but I had to hive the swarms back about 
twenty times. John H. Lohr. 
Hanover, Pa. 


es A =" 


County Association The Carleton Coun 
Studies Important ty (Ontario) 3ee- 
Problems keepers’ Association 

is studying with 
much interest the problems of marketing 
honey and the endeavors which are being 
made throughout the Dominion of Canada 
at the present time to reduce the cost of 
production. Many articles in Gleanings 
in Bee Culture have provided much food 
for thought. There are likely to be lively 
battles this winter by advocates and op 
ponents of the tarred-paper winter case 
and the question as to whether or not it is 
good policy to kill off the bees after the 
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honey crop and load up again in the spring 
with package bees from the South. 
Ottawa, Can. Geo. W. Payton. 
es & os" 


Wetting Bees 
for Uniting 


Our experience indicates 
that two or more colonies 
may readily be united by 
simply wetting the bees down with water. 
This method makes the use of newspapers, 
moving sereens, or other devices unnec- 
essary. If the practice continues to give 
the results obtained thus far, even the 
difficulties commonly experienced in unit- 
ing colonies long queenless will soon be 
forgotten. The covers are removed and 
the bees on the combs sprinkled until the 
water runs freely from the hive en- 
trances. The wet bees unite (by stack- 
ing) with apparently no fighting. Wet- 
ting also enables the dumping of miscel- 
laneous package bees in front of various 
colonies for strengthening purposes. The 
underlying principle is not clear to me, 
but possibly the bees are so busy in 
cleaning and drying each other that they 
do not think of any wet bees as stran- 
gers. No detrimental effects on the bees 
or queens have been noticed from the ap- 
plication of liberal amounts of water. Is 
this method new, or is the writer late in 
using it? No references to it are recalled, 


Davis, Calif. G. H. Vansell. 
o——x 4a 
Good Yieldin Here is a picture of my 


Pennsylvania eight colonies of bees 
that made 200 pounds of 
surplus honey per colony last season and 
went into winter strong. Beekeepers all 
over the counties I have worked this sea 
son have lost from 50 to 100 pounds per 
eolony on account of not giving cnough 
supers. B. F. Forsyth. 
Monongahela, Pa. 








This little apiary produced an average of 200 pounds per colony during the past season. 
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APLARLES LAID OUT WITH DRIVEWAYS 


nk, Laporte, Indiana, believes in saving labor 
One of his ways of doing this is that of arranging the | 
them to distribute or assemble supers. Three of his apiaries are s 


hives so that 
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TALKS TO BEGINNERS 


S.D 


Geo. 
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For many years this journal has car- 
ried a department for beginners in order 
to supply the insistent demand for in 
formation along the line of taking care 
of a few colonies by those who have had 
but little if any experience in beekeep- 
ing. The inquiries coming to the Editor’s 
desk indicate that the demand for such 
information is as insistent as ever, so 
the year 1928 will not be an exception 
regarding this department. The Talks will 
be found in each issue of this journal to 
and ineluding the October issue. Each 
month an attempt will be made to out 
line the most important things in the 
care of the colonies during the following 
month or two. In order to have the Talks 
fit in with the advancement of the season 
for the greater portion of the country a 
sort of compromise will have to be made 
hy giving the various items considerably 
in advance of the season for the North 
in order that they shall not be entirely 
out of line in the South. 

Beekeeping as a Business 

Many letters have reached the Editor's 
desk recently inquiring if beekeeping can 
be made a real business which ean be de- 
pended upon for a living. Some of these 
letters start out by stating the financial 
needs of the writer for the year, then ask- 
ing how many colonies of will be 
necessary to insure such an income. Most 
letters of this type set a rather high fig 
ure for the financial requirements during 
the year. To all such inquirers the an 
swer has back to the effect that 
honey production is not a get-rich-quick 
scheme by which great fortunes are made 
in a few years. Those who look upon 
beekeeping in this light will do well to 
leave it alone. While there are many 
beekeepers in this country who make a 
good living and in addition lay something 
aside as they go along from beekeeping, 
ii must be remembered that these men 
have, as a rule, built up their business 
gradually and, therefore, have accumu 
lated years of experience which is an im 
portant factor in their 

Another group of inquirers write let 
ters bristling with enthusiasm, which is 
so characteristic of real beginners as well 
as veterans in beekeeping. While they 
are no doubt concerned in the financial 
returns to be expected, their first inter 
est is in the bees themselves. These are 
the folks who are most likely to be sue 
cessful financially in their beekeeping 
endeavor. By seeking first the pleasure 
and the broadening influence to be had 
from a study of the wonderful organiza 
tion and activities of the bee colony the 


bees 


gone 


success. 





best results in financial returns are usu 
ally to be had. As in every other en 
deavor, enthusiasm is a large factor in 
final success. 
Best Locations for Beekeeping 

Many beginners write to ask where 
they should locate in making a start in 
beekeeping. There is quite a difference 
in the nectar resources of various loeali- 
ties. This is brought about by a differ 
ence in the number of nectar-bearing 
plants and in the conditions as to eli 
mate and soil of the region. In some lo 
calities good crops of honey are obtained 
nearly every year, while in other loeali 
ties the crop may be quite short or an 
entire failure some seasons. In other lo 
calities rather meager crops are obtained 
practically year. In 
ties the surplus honey is light in 
while in others it is dark in 
color. However, it is possible to keep 
bees with a fair degree of success in every 
state in the United,States and in prae 
tically every county of every state. About 
the only where can not be 
kept successfully are desert locations. 

Possibly the best advice along this line 
for the beginner is to make a start where 
he is now located. After a little experi 
ence in any location a fair judgment can 
be made as to its possibilities in nectar 
resources and honey production. Later, 
if commercial beekeeping is to be taken 
up on an extensive scale, the 
better 


every some loeali 
color, 


amber or 


places bees 


matter of 
investigated. 
What Can Be Done in January 

3eginners who have not yet obtained 
their colonies of need not be in a 
hurry to do this, especially in the North. 
The winter months can well be spent in 
reading beekeeping literature, since, ex 
cept in the South, it is difficult if not im 
possible to study the activites of the 
bees themselves during the cold months. 
There is a great wealth of reading mat 
ter easily obtainable for beginners in 
beekeeping. There are many books on 
this subject, and the U. 8S. Department 
of Agriculture has published a number of 
bulletins covering various phases of bee 
keeping work. Many of the agricultural 
eolleges of the various states have bul 
letins on beekeeping of local application. 
It would be well for every beginner to 
obtain these bulletins. As a rule, they 
ean be had by writing to the agricultural! 
college of the state in which the begin 
ner lives and to the Bureau of Entomolo 
gy, Washington, D. C. 

One of the best things a beginner can 

(Continued on page 49.) 
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A Healthful New Year! 





A Happy New Year! 
May it be a healthful 
one, too! 

The holiday diet was 
one-sided with its sav 
ory turkey, rich pud- 
dings, pies, cakes, and 
many sweets. It was 
easy to forget all about 
dietetie rules. What did 

it matter whether we ran our calorie al 
lowance up, up, and up? Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and New Year’s Day come 


but once a year, and our greatest enjoy 
ment of was no doubt 
the family 
eandies and 
But there time when 
return to the simpler meals and follow 
the well-balaneed diet. It is desirable to 
keep the actual food value of our meals 
as uniform as possible from day to day. 
better time to take inven 
than at the beginning 
of the vear. The desire for long life is 
human. It is not only human but praeti 
cal to conserve our life as long as possi 
ble. Life is the most precious possession 
we have and it is also the most neglected. 


these celebrations 
dinners avd evening feast of 
nuts. 


comes a we must 


There is no 


tory of ourselves 


Statistics taken among the white race 
show the average life of men to be a bit 
better than 54 years and women nearly 
57. Much of this increase in the average 
length of life is due to the saving of ba 
bies and young children. Records show 
that it took 35 years to make a gain of 
twelve in the span of life. If we are all 
to live longer we must be more careful 
about our health. Perhaps it would be 
well, now that we are beginning the new 
year, for all of us to look ahead for a 
year and what the future holds for 
us in the matter of vitality, health, ef 
ficiency, and long life. 

Start the new year right by planning 
both healthful and economical meals. The 
uses of food can be more easily under 
stood if we consider the human body as 
an engine or a working machine which 
must be supplied with fuel. That fuel is 
food, and the human machine, to be kept 
in good running order, must have a uni- 
form supply of the right kind of fuel. 
There must not be a feast of one type of 


see 


food one day and a famine the next. The 
meals should be kept well-balanced from 
day to day. The appetite must be satis 
fied, the body must be built, and energy 
must be maintained. Three meals a day, 
with plenty of fruits, vegetables (cooked 
and raw), milk, water, and a minimum of 
meat or meat substitutes all served the 
honey way will not only provide your 
family with health but plenty of 
sweetness to keep them good natured dur 
ing 1928. 


good 


Right now is the time to start to in- 
sure your health. Begin with breakfast. 
Many important health authorities say it 
is the most important meal. It is a mis 
take to regard breakfast as unimportant. 
The longest fast precedes it, the hardest 
work of the day follows it. This meal 
should give your body a sufficient supply 
of essential food elements. A _ leisurely 
breakfast is far more important to one’s 
future than the few minutes in bed waich 
one gains at the cost of bolting his food 
or not eating at all. 

One doctor advises, in his diet for those 
suffering from habitual constipation, the 
use of honey, which he says is an excel 
lent laxative. A health and beauty ex- 
pert, now 65 years of age and in 100 per 
cent health, gave over the radio her vital- 
ity cocktail as follows: yolk of one egg, 
juice of one or two oranges, the juice of 
half a lemon, a teaspoonful of honey; 
beat these ingredients together and drink 
every morning. 


It would not hurt any of us to adopt 


and keep the following new-year food 
resolutions: 
1. | am going to eat honey in all my food 


combinations. 

I am going to weigh myself regularly to see 
if my weight is correct; if it is, do everything 
I can to keep it so; if not, improve my diet so 
that correct weight is maintained. 

3. I am going to eat well-balanced 
every day. 

4. IT am going to drink plenty of 
least seven glasses a day. 

5. | am going to take plenty of outdoor exer 
every day if possible 

6. I am going to try to get my friends to fol- 
low these same resolutions. 


meals 


water—at 


cise 


Our pocketbooks have been strained by 
the enthusiasms of the holiday season. 
So, too, have we taxed our energy, and 
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thus at the end of the season many of us 
are so worn as to have little energy for 
planning new-year meals. Nevertheless, 
the responsibility of meal-planning falls 
on us, and we must go ahead with renewed 
zest and plan attractive meals as well as 
healthful ones. Make a separate budget 
for the culinary end of the new-year pro 
gram. 

Most of us enjoy a breakfast menu con 
sisting of fruit, toast or muffins, a cereal, 
and a beverage. Honey flavors and fruit 
flavors blend. Try any of the following 
and you'll be delighted with the improved 
flavor resulting from the addition 
honey. 

Honeyed Grapefruit—Cut chilled grapefruit 
into halves, place halves in cereal bowl; pour 


over each half 3 tablespoonfuls mild honey. Let 
stand over night and serve as usual. 


ot 


Honeyed Orange Slices—Peel oranges, chill 
for one-half hour, cut in slices crosswise, and 
remove center core. Allow six slices for each 
serving. Arrange slices on individual fruit 


plates, drizzle warm mild honey over each slice 
Let stand 10 minutes before serving. 

Honeyed Prune Sauce—Wash 3 cups of dried 
prunes and soak over night. In the morning 
cook (in enough water to cover) until tender. 
Remove from fire and add 1 cup of honey into 
which has been mixed three tablespoonfuls of 
lemon juice. Allow to stand at least 12 hours 
before serving. 

Honeyed Apricot—Wash 3 
ricots and soak over night. In the morning cook 
(in enough water to cover) until tender. Re 
move from fire and add 1% cups of honey into 
which has been mixed % teaspoonful of cinna 
mon and two teaspoonfuls of lemon juice. Allow 
to stand at least 12 hours before 


Honey Baked Apples—6 


cups of dried ap 


serving 


tart apples, 2 cup 
fuls hot honey. Wash and core apples, place in 
a casserole, and pour 1% cupfuls honey ove 
all, % cupful water, and bake until apples are 


perfectly tender. 
40 minutes. 
maining % 
hot or cold. 


Keep under cover the first 
When removed from oven pour re 
cup honey over apples and serve 


Honey Toasts 


Honey toasts are delicious. Any of the 


following will help you to vary your 
breakfast menu. 

Plain Honey Toast—Trim slices of bread 
(slices should be about % inch thick). Toast 
properly, then butter and brush with honey 


Reheat enough to have toast absorb honey, and 
serve piping hot. 
Honey Nut Toast—Same as for honey toast. 


only sprinkle a teaspoonful chopped walnuts 
over each slice of toast that has been brushed 
with honey. Then reheat. 

Honey Cinnamon Toast—Spread slices of 
fresh toast with butter, brush with honey 
(about 1 tablespoonful honey for each slice), 


sprinkle with cinnamon, and oven-toast enough 
to blend cinnamon and honey. 

Honey Pecan Toast—Spread slices of fresh 
toast with butter, then with a paste made of 
comb honey and salted pecans. (About 2 table- 
spoonfuls whole salted pecans to 2 tablespoon 
fuls comb honey.) Press together one slice of 
plain buttered toast with 1 slice honey pecan 
toast. Reheat enough for both sides to absorb 
honey, and serve piping hot. 

Honey Nut Bread Toast—Place thin slices of 
honey nut brown bread on thin pan, oven-toast 
both sides, spread with butter and honey. Cut 
in triangles and serve open face. 

Honey Orange Nut Bread Toast—Make the 
same as honey nut bread toast. Both of these 
breads must be oven-toasted and very carefully 
turned over on flat tin with spatula so that the 
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slices will remain intact. Hot honey nut bread 
toast is delicious when spread with orange mar 
malade immediately when removed from oven. 

Any of the above toasts must be served pip 
ing hot to be good. 

There is no end to the variety of honey muf 
fins one may serve. For recipes for these, see 
the September Food Department. 

Honey to Help the Hot Cereal Habit 

Housewives are learning that the hot 
cereal habit vitally important, and 
more and more is it being established in 
our homes. It should be. But we tire of 
the same dishes, and too much sugar with 
a cereal will lessen its value. Honey not 
only improves the food value of the 
breakfast dish, providing mineral ele 
ments and natural sugars that the cereal 
alone sometimes lacks, but also makes the 
cereal delicious. Cereal flavors and honey 
flavors blend. Sweeten your cereals with 
nature’s own digestible sweet. Any of the 
following combinations will add to your 
breakfast diet: Honey on New Oata, hon 
ey on Cream of Wheat, honey on Wheat 
ena, honey on a combination of New 
Oata and Wheatena. 

Honey can be satisfactorily used for 
sweetening beverages. It more con 
venient for this purpose than sugar, and 
one should use from a half-teaspoonful to 
2 teaspoonfuls, depending upon 
sweet one likes his coffee or tea. 

Honey Tea—1 individual tea bag, 1 teaspoon 
ful lemon juice, 3 teaspoonfuls honey, 2 cloves, 
pinch cinnamon. Place all of the above in in 
dividual teapot and pour boiling water over. 
Let steep two or three minutes before pouring 


1s 


is 


how 


Honey Cocoa—l1 cup water, 2 teaspoonfuls 
cocoa, 3 tablespoonfuls honey. Mix cocoa with 
honey. Let water come to a boil, then add 
cocoa and honey mixture. Serve at once, top 
ping each cupful with marshmallow 

Honey Hot Chocolate—1% cupfuls milk, 3 


tablespoonfuls honey, 2 teaspoonfuls cocoa. Let 
milk and cocoa come to a boil, then add honey, 
serve at once, topping each cup with teaspoon 
ful whipped cream. 

Don’t forget honey cream waffles. Al 
most every one will enjoy a good crisp 
honey cream waffle for breakfast during 
the winter months. See October Food 
Department for recipes. 

Breakfast Menus 
Honey Orange Slices 
Honey 


Honey Oatmeal Gems 
Milk 


Honey Apricot Sauce Oatmeal 


Honey Nut Toast Coffee 
Honey Prune Sauce Honey Cinnamon Toast 
New Oata ea 


Honeyed Grapefruit 
Honey Pecan Waffles, Maple Syrup 
Coffee or Tea 
Cooked Dried Peaches 


Honey Bran Waffles 
Grilled Sausages 


Honey and Cream 
Honey 
Coffee or Tea 


Honey does not cause fermentation, 
honey has laxative qualities, honey is an 
energy-producer, and honey intensifies 
food flavors. Do not miss an opportunity 
to start the day right by using honey in 
your breakfast combinations. 
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“The past year was a good one for me. 
From three colonies, spring count, I har 
vested 869 saleable sections of comb hon 
ey ~_! 95 — of extracted honey. 
Thos. Budd, I County, Wis. 

“Ee ty here are in the cellar and 
prospects for next year are good .The 
was about 75 per cent of 
an average crop. It will be well cleaned 
up by January 1.’——Carl Christiansen, 
Lake County, 8S. D. 

“T make a good honey cough syrup by 
mixing four tablespoonfuls of honey, one 
teaspoonful of sulphur and five drops of 


szaCrosse 


bees 


crop this year 


turpentine. One teaspoonful should be 
taken every three or four hours. I find 
it a good cough remedy.”—Mrs, W. A. 
Moon. 


“T filled 400 10-lb. pails with chunk 
honey, with extracted honey poured ove 
it, and have sold out. Bees went into 
the winter in good condition. The clover 
looks good and we are hoping to have an 
other good year.”—W. L. Smithey, Mon 
roe County, Mo. 

“T have made a discovery which I be 
lieve will be a boost to beekeeping. It is 
that of nailing a strip of tin on the lower 
edge of the supers. The advantage of 
this plan is that the supers can be lifted 


off without the use of the hive tool and 
the supers do not stick together.”—Paul 
D. White, Craig County, Okla. 

“How about a ‘Honey Week’? All the 
stores and business places show apples 
during ‘Apple Week.’ This surely sells 
lots of apples. Honey Week would do 
the same for honey. By having such a 


week we could geta lot of business that 


we can get in no other way.”—O. M. 
Smith, Hampshire County, Mass. 
“T put 13 (unlueky number) colonies 


in the fall of 
During the 
averaged 45 pounds to the 
Not so bad 
majestic old Missis 
Lindbergh’s home 
Morrison County, 


1926 


season 


of bees into the cellar 
and did not lose one. 
of 1927 they 
colony and inereased to 30. 
on the banks of the 
sippi River in Col. 
town, eh? Erie Ehn, 
Minn. 

“Thank you for publishing the needs 
of the beekeepers in the flooded district. 
We surely appreciate this help and the 
good it has done us. I received from the 


beekeepers’ association 47 full colonies 
of bees and material to make as many 
more. I am encouraged to start again in 


the business.”’—C., 
County, La. 

“The 
and I 


A. Mayeux, Avoyelles 


pastures are 
have 


still nice and green 


never seen the white clover 


more bountiful or looking better in this 
locality than it is at this time (Decem 
ber 3). It is starting to snow now, which 
is not only a benefit to the clover but to 
the beekeeper who is waiting to go rab 
bit hunting.”—-Chas. L. Ruschill, Jasper 
County, Iowa. 

“T recently had a write-up in the local 
papers by a semi-humorist who said that 
the drones just sit around and smoke their 


pipes. He asked me if he got the article 


balled up in any way. I replied that he 
made one error in that no bee ever 
smoked, for thev dislike it. But I will 


have to take that back now, for you have 
a picture of a drone doing it.”—Jay 
Smith, Knox County, Ind. 

“In November I gave an address be 
fore the Lions Club at Hastings at the 
noon hour luncheon, and in the afternoon 
at Hastings College. Today, December 1, 
[I delivered an address before the high 
school at Holdredge and before the Com- 
mercial Club in the evening. In telling 
about how bees live and work I always 
mention the healthfulness of honey.”—V. 
W. Binderup, Douglas County, Neb. 

“All poultry shows should have displays 
of honey. This would advertise honey, 
since many people go to poultry shows in 
the cities where they are held. Poultry 
shows and honey shows should go togeth- 
er. Two years ago a man sold honey at 
the Madison Square Garden Show, held 
the first week in January. It was a draw 
ing ecard and a good advertisement for 
honey.”—William P. Fritz, Essex Coun 
ty, N. J. 

“T am a minster of the 
though I am getting old 
few colonies of From childhood 
they have aroused my interest, and my 
love for them has not abated. In spite of 
the fact that only a few of the 
trees are left that flourished 
the bees do well. The past season, con 
trary to my expectation, was one of the 
best we have had for years.”—J. Houck, 
Lafayette County, Mo. 

“We have in the Cornell Beekeeping 
Library Fund, drawing interest, the sum 
of $1139.01. The first income ($66.08) 
beeame available July 1, 1927, and we 
shall use all of this in getting additional 
bee journals, beginning the subscrip 
tions with January, 1928. This will give 
us a good boost, especially since we have 
greatly enlarged the number received by 
gift this year. We now have well over 
100 co-operators, but we can use 500 ad 
vantageously.”—-E. F. Phillips, Tompkins 
County, is a 


gospel, and al 
I still keep a 


bees. 
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JUST 


Editors 


NEWS 








The University of Illinois offers a short 
course in beekeeping, January 9 to 13. 
This short course is under the direction 
of Prof. V. G. Milum, Champaign, Il. 


The Arkansas State Beekeepers’ Asse 
ciation will hold its annual meeting at 
Little Rock on Janury 18 and 19, in the 
House of Representatives Chamber, State 
Capitol. 

The Nebraska Beekeepers’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting at Lincoln, 
January 3 and 4. The subject of market- 
ing is given prominence on the program 
at this meeting. 

The California State Beekeepers’ Asso 
ciation is to be held this year in connec 
tion with the meeting of the American 
Honey Producers’ League at San Fran 


cisco on January 25 to 27. 


The Pennsylvania State Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its annual meeting 
in Harrisburg, January 18 and 19. This 
is during the Farm Products Show being 
held in that city January 16 to 23. 

The beekeepers’ program at Farm and 
Home Week at the Kansas State Agricul 
tural College is to be held on February § 
and 9. A number of local and nation 
ally-known speakers are scheduled on the 
program. 


As announced in this journal last 
month, the annual convention of the New 
Jersey Beekeepers’ Association will be 
held in Trenton on January 12 to 16, and 
the Oklahoma Beekeepers’ Association 
will meet in Oklahoma City, January 16 
and 17. 

The North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering, Raleigh, N. 
C., is offering its annual beekeepers’ short 
eourse, February 26-27. The North Caro 
lina State Beekeepers’ Association will 
hold its annual winter meeting in connee 


tion with the short course. 


The Purdue Beekeepers’ Short Course, 
offered by Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana, February 20 to 22 inelusive, ex 
tends an invitation to beekeepers outside 
the state of Indiana to attend. Prof. F. 
B. Paddock, Iowa Agricultural College, 
Jay Smith, Vincennes, Indiana, and Geo. 
S. Demuth are among the instructors. 

The Manitoba Beekeepers’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting at Winnipeg, 
Canada, January 31 and February 1. The 
beekeepers’ short course offered by the 
Manitoba Agricultural College will be in 
progress at the same time. Editor De 
muth, of this journal, expects to attend 
this meeting. 


The University of Saskatoon, Sask., is 
offering a short course in beekeeping Feb- 
ruary 6 to 11. This short course is under 
the direction of Mr. R. M. Pugh, Provin 
cial Apiarist of Saskatchewan. He will 
be assisted by L. T. Floyd, Provincial 
Apiarist of Manitoba, and C. B. Gooder 
ham, Dominion Apiarist. 


The annual business meeting of the 
Missouri State Beekeepers’ Association 
will be held in Witten Hall, Columbia, 


Mo., during Farmers’ Week, on January 
19, beginning at 3:00 p. m. Several af- 
fairs of importance to the beekeeping in 
dustry in that state will be acted upon 
at this meeting. 


The annual beekeepers’ short course of 
fered by the Lowa College of Agriculture 
will be held this year in connection with 
the regular Farm and Home Week at 
Ames, lowa. The short course will cover 
four days, January 31 to February 3. 
Among the out-of-state speakers will be 
E. L. Sechrist, of the Bee Culture Labora 
tory, Washington, D. C. 


Two papers recently appeared in the 
Journal of Agricultural Research (Vol. 
35, No. 5) which are of interest to hee- 
keepers. One of these is entitled “The 
Utilization of Carbohydrates by Honey 
bees,” by Dr. E. F. Phillips. The other is 
entitled “The Utilization of Carbohy- 
drates as Food by Honeybee Larvae,” by 
L. M. Bertholf. A few reprints of these 
papers are available for free distribution 
from the Office of Publications, of the De- 


partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 

3eekeepers from North Dakota and 
points beyond the state will meet at 
the North Dakota Agricultural College 


during the week January 16-20 to at- 
tend the annual short course and North 
Dakota Beekeepers’ Association meetings. 
The beekeepers’ short course and meet- 
ings will be held in conjunction with the 
North Dakota Farmers’ week at the col 
lege, January 16-21. 


In co-operation with the Beekeeping 
Division of Ohio State University, the 
Ohio Beekeepers’ Association will hold a 
series of meetings February 1 to 3. The 
general program will include a study of 
the brood diseases, better methods of bee- 
keeping, and discussions of the marketing 
situation. Among the speakers will be 
Dr. E. F. Phillips, Cornell University; 
Prof. R. H. Kelty, of the Michigan Agri- 
eultural College; E. R. Root, W. E. Dun 
ham, Virgil N. Argo, Dr. Ernest Kohn, 
C. A, Reese, and O, E, Barber, 
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GLEANED BY ASKING 
Geo. S. Demuth 





Fermentation in Honey 
Question.—Please tell me if honey that is 
granulated solid and in an air-tight container is 
liable to ferment A. V. Biron. 
Kansas. 
Answer.—Under certain conditions it 
will. The fact that the container is air 
tight does not necessarily prevent fer 
mentation if the honey contains a large 
number of ferments. Of course, if honey 
is stored in an open vessel or one that is 
not air-tight, the exposed surface may 
sufficient moisture from the air 
to permit fermentation to start on the 
surface gradually work downward 
through honey that would not have fer 


absorb 


and 


mented if the container had been air 
tight. Honey that has been heated to 
prevent granulation, then sealed while 


hot, does not ferment, since the heating 
process kills any ferments that may be 
in the and sealing it prevents 
other ferments from getting in. 
Running System of Producing Honey 

Question In the September issue of Glean 
ings in Bee Culture there is mention of the 
Running system of raising brood to control 
swarming Will you tell us how this is worked? 

. J. T. Snelling. 

Answer.—Mr. Running is located in a 
clover locality in Michigan. He winters 
his bees in the cellar and supplies plenty 
of honey for building up in the spring. 
He uses the eight-frame hive and win 
ters in a single hive-body. As 
needed in the spring he 
gives an extra story of dark brood combs 
on top without a queen-exeluder. Unde 
these conditions the queen goes up read 
ily and the second story is rapidly filled 
with brood. A week or ten days later 
the queen is placed in the lower story, and 
a queen-excluder is put in place to con 
fine her there. A super of extracting 
combs is then placed above the excluder, 
and what was formerly the second story 
is placed on top, making the hive three 
stories high. This is done at about the 
beginning of the honey flow from clover. 
A week or ten days later all queen-cells 
are destroyed in the upper story, and the 
bees in the brood-chamber, together with 
the queen, are shaken into a new hive 
body containing a full set either of empty 
combs or frames of foundation with one 
empty A queen-excluder is then 
put in place and, if needed, another super 
of empty combs is placed directly above 
the excluder. The upper stories are then 
put in place and the set of brood combs 
from which shaken are 
placed on top of the hive, making it four 
or five stories high. If more supers are 
needed they are added as needed just 
above the queen-excluder. In Mr. Run 


honey, 


Tennessee 


s00n as 


more room 18 


comb. 


the bees were 


ning’s locality this procedure prevents 
swarming almost entirely, and makes it 
necessary to visit the apiaries only a few 
times during the season. 
Artificial Heat in Bee-Cellars 

Question.—The temperature of my bee-cellar 
is usually about 40°. In zero weather it drops 
to 30°. What system of heating would be best 
to raise the temperature? I have natural gas. 

West Virginia. J. R. Richmond. 

Answer.—When artificial heat is intro- 
duced into a cellar it is quite difficult to 
regulate the temperature properly. For 
this reason it is usually better to bank 
up the walls of the cellar on the outside 
so that no artificial heat is needed. If 
artificial heat must be used, one way 
would be to install a coil of pipe in the 
eellar and attach it to a hot-water boiler 
in an adjacent room. This could be reg- 
ulated so that only a small amount of 
heat would be earried into the cellar. 
However, such an arrangement would 
scmetimes raise the temperature too high 
and cause the bees to become too active, 
unless the apparatus is given very close 
attention. If electricity is available, an 
electric heater controlled by a thermo 
stat would be ideal. 

Definition of Colony of Bees 


Question.—I bought 40 colonies of bees at a 
sale and the auctioneer sold them without 
making any reservations. When I wens to 


haul them home the former owner refused to 
turn them over, saying that he sold only the 
bees. What is the definition of a colony of 
bees? J. A. O'Connell. 


Montana. 

Answer.—When full 
are sold the hives are ineluded unless 
otherwise specified. In some cases the 
full equipment, including a full set of 
supers, goes with each colony, but in 
other cases the supers are sold separately. 
When other equipment in addition to the 
hive is included it is usually specified 
when the bees are offered for sale. If 
the bees are to be sold without the hives, 
this should be specified when they are 
offered for sale. In the case you men 
tion you should be entitled to the hives 
and any other equipment that may have 
been on the hives at the time they were 
sold, since they sold without any 
reservations, 

Arrangement of Top Entrance 

Question.—When the entrance is at the top 
of the hive, is it made full width of the hive? 
Ilow much space is there between the frames 
and the cover? C. Wanty. 

Oregon. 
™ Answer.—Most of those who are ex 
perimenting with a top-entrance provide 
a double inner cover. The upper and low 
er boards of this double cover are fasten 
ed together with %” cleats on the sides 
and back, leaving the front open for the 
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entrance. Two slots about a half-inch wide 
are cut through the lower board at right 
angles to the frames below, one of these 
slots being about three inches from the 
opening at the front and the other in the 
middle of the board. These form the 
real entrance into the hive. The lower 
member of the double cover may be made 


about two inches longer than the upper 
member, thus providing an alighting 
board. The outer cover telescopes down 


such a 
the en 


cover in 
obstruet 


inner 
not 


double 
it does 


over this 
way that 
trance. 
Boiling Honey in Closed Vessel 
Question.—In boiling honey taken from a 
colony having American foul brood, the honey 
first being diluted with water, is it necessary 
to have the vessel covered with a lid? 
hio. C. G. Niemann. 
Answer.—Yes. The purpose of cover 
ing the vessel is to make sure that any 
honey on the sides of the vessel above the 
surface of the honey shall be heated suf- 
ficiently to kill the spores of American 
foul brood. Of course, the lid is loose 
enough to permit the steam te escape so 
there is no pressure in the vessel. 
Most Profitable Kind of Beekeeping 
Question.—Which form of beekeeping is most 
profitable in the Southeast, queen-rearing, pro 
ducing package bees, or producing bulk honey ? 
Georgia. E. W. Logan. 
Answer.—It impossible to answer 
this question correctly without more def- 
inite information regarding the particular 
locality in which you expect.to operate. 
Generally speaking, honey production is 
more profitable than either queen-rear 
ing or package-bee production in loeali 
ties that are suitable for honey produe 
tion. However, there are many localities 
in the South which are not well suited to 
honey production, but are well suited to 
production of package bees and queens. 
In other southern localities the main hon 
ey flow comes relatively late, thus mak 
ing it possible to produce package bees 
and queens early in the season, then pro 
duce honey later. In some eases the colo 
nies are in better condition when the hon 
ey flow begins if bees were taken from 
them early in the season to ship as pack 
age bees than if no bees were taken away. 
If not held back by taking away some of 
the bees the colonies become exceedingly 
strong so long before the beginning of the 
main honey flow that they are past their 
prime when it begins. To put colonies 
in the best possible condition for the main 
flow under such conditions 


is 


honey it is 
necessary either to divide them five or 
six weeks previous to the main honey 
flow or take away bees to ship north, 


Such localities are peculiarly fitted for 
the production of package bees, since they 
ean usually be produced without serious 
ly interfering with honey production, 
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Can Not Eat Honey 


Question.—Can you tell me why I can not 
eat honey? Just a taste of it will cause sting- 
ing of the tongue and throat and to eat of it 
causes pain in the stomach lasting for hours. 

Ohio. Mrs. Florence 8. Hunsaker. 

Answer.—There are people who can not 
eat honey without unpleasant results, just 
as there are people who can not eat 
strawberries, nuts, or various other kinds 
of foods. In some cases these peculiar 
reactions were brought about by hav 
ing eaten too much of the particular food 
which causes the trouble on ocea 
sion, or by having eaten a quantity of 
it alone without being properly mixed 
with other food; but in many cases there 
is apparently no explanation for it. In 
some cases people who have not been able 
to eat honey without discomfort have 
learned to do so by eating very small 
quantities of mild-flavored honey, then 
increasing the amount until it became 
possible to eat it freely. In all such cases, 
of course, the honey should be eaten with 
some other food. 

Producing Comb Honey or Extracted Honey 

Question.—Which will be more profitable for 
me, comb-honey production or extracted-honey 
production? I can obtain the use of an ex 
tractor and I have had some experience in ex 
tracting. Walter E. Shafer. 

Illinois. 

Answer.—Much depends upon the char 
acter of your main honey flow and your 
market. Some localities are well adapt 
el to comb-honey production on account 
of having a rapid honey flow, while other 
lcealities are poorly adapted to comb 
heney production on account of the slow 
intermittent honey flow. If you ean 
sell extracted honey as readily and for 
nearly the same price as comb honey, it 
will be more profitable to produce ex 
tracted honey. But if you can sell comb 
honey more readily or for nearly double 
the price per pound of extracted honey, 
the production of comb honey will be 
more profitable. Comb-honey production 
requires more attention to details and 
more skill than does the production of 
extracted honey, and it not lend 
itself so well to extensive production. On 
the other hand, if the honey is sold on 
the wholesale market at the prices now 
prevailing, it is possible to make more 
money from 100 or 200 colonies by pro- 
ducing comb honey than by producing ex- 
tracted honey; but if 500 or more colonies 
are operated, the opposite may be true. In 
other words, small producers can increase 
their income from bees by producing 
comb honey. While it does not affect 
one’s bank account, many beekeepers get 
more pleasure out of comb-honey produe 
tion than extracted-honey production on 
aceount of the beauty of the product and 
the thrill that comes in accepting the 
challenge of a problem which requires 
greater skill, 


some 


or 


does 
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In the spring ‘*gee’’ and 
of 1892, after I A [s-= “haw.“ To ‘be 
had _ returned + downright hon- 
from Califor- est, I never 
nia, I had to ? could learn to 
wear my over A. 1. Root S Story of tell gee from 
coat and an old ° . haw. My father 
fur cap, even His Own Life had scolded me 
though the time and again 
weather was . because I got 
warm. Yes, and Wi _92Q them wrong, 
I had sore ° and the more 
throat and Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his he seolded the 


benefits: 
eth all thy diseases; . . 
mouth with good things; 


colds almost all 
the time. I was 
so sick general 
ly that I began 
to think that I 
well again. 

On Decoration Day morning I was 
much inclined to feel “blue.” Even the 
plants in the garden and the strawberries 
did not interest me very much-—no, not 
even the fact that we were having a nice 
trade and business was paying tolerably 
well. I felt just then that I did not care 
for plants or gardens, I did not eare for 
money, I did not care for anything the 
whole world had to offer; in faet, I had 
no enthusiasm for any thing. I knew the 
remedy full well, for I had been there be 
fore. When I felt I could stand it no 
longer I pushed off by myself where I 
could speak aloud without danger of in- 
trusion. I prayed and kept praying not 
in a feeble way, but in real earnest, be- 
cause [ was in real trouble. 

Inexpensive Medicine 

While in this frame of mind I wander 
ed down to the creek-bottom and noticed 
the soil was just getting in prime shape 
to cultivate. Everybody had gone to the 
Decoration Day services and there was 
not a man on the place that could be 
spared to cultivate. I passed by the sta- 
ble and old Charlie looked around inquir 
ingly, evidently thinking it was a little 
funny that two Sundays should come so 
close together. Then it occurred to me 
that I would rather take old Charlie down 
into the lot to eultivate, at least as long 
as I could stand it, than to do anything 
else in the world. But how could I eul 
tivate? Mrs. Root, the doctor, Ernest, 
and scores of friends had been scolding 
me for weeks about over-exertion. I had 
given up going to town for evening pray 
er-meeting because the walk of half a 
mile seemed to use me up so much. Not 
withstanding, I decided to cultivate for 
a little while just for the fun of it. 

I remembered that Charlie was “short 
of wind” and I meditated taking off the 
lines and all unnecessary parts of the har 
ness, to make the poor fellow as comfort 
able as possible. Now if I took off his 
lines I would have to guide him only by 


should never be really 


Who forgiveth all thine iniquities, who heal- 


so that thy youth is renewed 
like the eagle’s.—Psa. 103:2, 3, 5. 


worse I got. I 
am afraid my 
good parent 

gave up in de- 
spair. Here I was 52 years old and didn’t 
know gee from haw. Finally a thought 
struck me. Old Charlie was to be my help 
er and teacher that day. I ventured to say 
“haw” when I wanted him to go a litth 
farther off from a row of strawberries. 
He very promptly walked right over to 
ward them, so I learned which way haw 
wasn’t. 

Pretty “soon we were working nicely 
without any lines at all, and when we 
came to a shady tree I let the old horse 
eat grass while he recovered his wind and 
I leaned over against the cultivator and 
recovered my wind. Oh, I tell you, I 
did enjoy the work that afternoon! It 
is true I sat down and rested at the end 
of every row and sometimes in the mid 
dle of a row, but before long the ‘ood 
was tingling to my very fingers, just as 
it did when I climber Mount Wilson in 
California. Notwithstanding that my 
outer clothing was removed, one article 
after another, it seemed as if the per 
spirtaion ran in streams from almost 
every part of my body. 

With surprise and thanksgiving I be 
gan to realize that not only enthusiasm 
but strength was coming back—strength 
and a keen sense of enjoyment in living, 
that was new and most wonderfully de 
licious. I was enthusiastic about accom 
plishing so much work to my perfect sat 
isfaction. 

Overcoat, Fur Cap, and Flannels No 

Longer Needed 

About half past three, when I finished 

work, I went to the house, and lay on the 


Who satisfieth thy 


lounge perhaps twenty minutes, and 
drank a cup of weak tea; and, oh, my, 
what a supper I had that night! My 


prayer was answered. The overcoat, ful 
cap, the flannels, and a great lot of othe 
trumpery of that afte 
noon. My friends all prophesied a reac 
tion, but it did not come. I kept on 
working out with the men every day, eat 
ing big square meals, going in my shirt 
sleeves, and I was well in every way. The 
cure came straight and prompt, after my 
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earnest prayer. It came, however, in the 
line of a horse and cultivator. I can not 
lay down or prescribe rules of health for 
every one, but I can with perfect faith 
and assurance direct every child of hu 
manity to the promises in the Bible 

“And the prayer of faith shall save the 
sick and the Lord shall raise him up.” 

In the middle of the summer of 1892 I 
was feeling very much as I did just be- 
fore I was laid up with malarial fever 
the year before. Even the cultivator and 
the work in the garden did not seem to 
meet the case. My strength was failing, 
I was getting thin (119 pounds), and for 
the first time in my life it seemed a task 
to walk the half mile to where our Sat- 
urday afternoon prayer-meetings were 
held. I feared another attack of fever. 
The exercise I had taken with the culti 
vator in my weakened condition was too 
much for my strength; in faet, I hadn’t 
any strength worth speaking of. 

A New Hobby That Brought Health 

IL have always been given to hobbies. I 
have ridden more hobbies and pushed 
them day and night, uphill and down, 
summer and winter, perhaps than any 
reader of Gleanings. When astride one 
of these hobbies I never could see any- 
thing else. Just a few months before | 
learned to ride the bieyele I refused to 
look at one, and would not believe I had 
strength to ride one. I went around 
grunting with my aches and pains and 
would hardly listen to Ernest or even con 
sider the matter. Yes, I can even re 
member when I thought the bicyele craze 
was a big nuisance—that bicycles had no 
business on the sidewalk; and I almost 
thought that they had no business any 
where. What a stupid blunder I was 
making! 

For two or three years before Ernest 
had been urging me to try a bicycle. He 
said it would take me off my feet and re 
lieve me of the burden of bearing my 
own weight. He said it would also carry 
me away from the faetory and business 
cares. It would divert my mind and give 
me wholesome exercise. I objected on 
the ground that, being 52, I was too old, 
and so the matter. stood for some time. 

I do not knéw just what prompted me 
to think of trying a wheel again during 
the month of August, 1892. Perhaps for- 
ty years before, my brother and I had 
tried to build a rude velocipede. Of 
course it did not work; but when I gave 
it up I deelared to the rest of the family 
that the day would come when people 
would go in this way faster than a horse 
eould run. Then I had turned my atten- 
tion to roller skates, and manufactured 
a pair by sawing little wheels from the 
ends of spools and serewing them onto a 
bloek. 


weead 
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Some time before I started Gleanings 
there was a picture in the Scientific 
American of a French “velocipede” hav 
ing only two wheels. As soon as the ma- 
chine could be purchased on American 
shores I was the happy owner of one. My 
friends all ridiculed the idea that a two- 
wheeled machine could run along without 
tipping over. In fact, when I first tried 
to ride it I was the center of a jeering 
crowd. Finally I rented the largest hall 
in town, locked the doors to keep the 
crowd away, and practiced until I could 
ride and turn corners without falling off. 

Now, at 52 years of age, on account of 
my experience of the former days, it was 
not very hard for me to learn to ride a 
bieyele, the only trouble being in getting 
on and off. I could tumble off without 
very much trouble and let the machine go 
where it wanted to, but to get on was such 
a task that I surely should have given it 
up in despair if Ernest had not plead 
and entreated me to keep on trying. 

I tried so many times that frequently I 
was ready to give up. One day I went 
down to see my mother, who lived a half 
mile away. I had been feeling very bad 
that afternoon and when I tried to get on 
the wheel to come home the ground was 
rough and I did not get it started readily. 
Finally I thought I would turn it in the 
opposite direction. Strangely enough, this 
time I got seated without a bit of trou- 
ble. At the end of the road I proposed to 
get off and stop, but the wheel took a 
fashion of its own and started off on a 
diagonal road down a long steep hill. 
“All right,” I said, “if you can’t go my 
way I will go yours.” Before I reached 
the bottom of the hill I had learned to 
ecoust, and to my great surprise I suc 
eeeded without very much effort in pro 
pelling up the next rise. Pretty soon I 
was off in the country and with the blood 
tingling to the very ends of my fingers 
and toes. Skill came to me as if by in 
spiration. I suppose my memory was be- 
ginning to help, for I managed that bi 
eyele very much as I had the velocipede 
twenty-five or more years before. Well, I 
went down to the river and back, and by 
the time I reached home I felt more like 
riding further than sitting down to rest. 
Ernest, however, insisted that I must not 
overdo. I felt confident that I could 
make a ten-mile trip. 


YOUR FAVORITE pictures, kodak or por 
trait, colored or enlarged to beautiful oil paint 
ings. Send prints or negatives. Prices very rea 
sonable. William Robinson, Morton Grove, Ill. 

THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee jour 
nal in Britain and the only international bee 
review in existence. It is read, re-read, and 
treasured. Will it not appeal to you! Specimen 
copy free from the publishers. Send us a post 
card today. It is well worth your little trouble. 
The Apis Club, Benson, Oxon, England. 
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i Classified Advertisements | 


will inserted in the 
for per word. You must say 
your advertisement in the classi- 
fied columns, or we will not be responsible 
for errors. For special conditions on bee 
and queen advertising please write us. Copy 
should be received by 15th of preceding 
month to insure insertion. Cash with copy 
if credit has not been established previously. 


be classified 


ac 


Notices 
columns 
you want 





REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED 
IN GOOD STANDING 


(Temporary advertisers and advertisers of 
small lots, when discontinued, are not here 
listed. It is only regular advertisers of regu- 
lar lines who are here listed when their adver- 
tisements are discontinued when they are in 
good standing.) 

J. C. Abbott, Arthur A. Beals, M. Brygger, 
Alice Burrows, Caney Valley Apiaries, K. E. 
Carrington, Frank Coverdale, Sam Foley, H. B. 
Gable, Fairmount Apiaries, Graydon Bros., Lee 


Allen Latham, W. G. Lauver, D. E. 


Horning ‘ 
Floyd Markham, Marsalek’s Api 


Lhommedieu 


aries, Corneilius Meyer, Jr.. M. L. Nisbet & 
Bro., N. B. Querin, O. H. Roth, E. J. Stahlman, 
D. Steengrafe, Wm. R. Stephens, Henry Stew 
art, Irvin A. Stoller, H. B. Talley, T. J. Talley, 
A. S. Tedman, Arthur Thayer, L. A. Thrall, Al 
bert W. Watson, Loren A. Yaw, Geo. W. York. 
With Wil | HN | | 
HONEY FOR SALE 

‘*We do not guarantee the reliability of hon 
ey sellers, although we require strict references 
from them.’’-—From Our Guarantee and Adver 
tising Conditions 


CLOVER honey Ballard, Va- 


lois, N. Y. 


for sale. C. N. 


FOR SALE—Clover extracted. F. W. Lesser, 
Fayetteville, N. Y 
HONEY in 5 and 60-lb. tins. Van's Honey 


Farms, Hebron, Indiana. 


FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. a 

COTTON honey, 5-lb. pail, postpaid, $1.50. 
E. T. Edwards, Grandview, Texas. 

SPECIAL price 60-lb. cans. Extracted buck 
wheat. Henry Williams, Romulus, N. Y 

HONEY—Fancy and 


and extra fancy, comb 


extracted. Irvin A. Stoller, Latty, Ohio 
FOR quality honey or package bees, write 
to Van's Honey Farms, Hebron, Indiana. 
FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60-lb. 
cans. None finer. J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 
FINEST quality clover honey in 60-pound 
eans. Victor A. Sundberg, Richville, Minn. 
FOR SALE—Finest white clover honey in 
60-lb. cans. Arnold Panning, Okolona, Ohio 


clover honey in 
Fergus Falls, 


FOR SALE—Fine quality 
new 60-lb. cans. Sundberg Bros., 
Minn 

FANCY 
the 
Mich 


North Dakota Honey Producers’ Association. 


sixties, by 
St. Louis, 


clover extracted, in new 


ease or carload. J. N. Harris, 


J. H. Beatty, President and Manager, Fargo, 
N. Dak. 
FOR SALE—Finest quality white clover hon 
ey in new 60-lb. cans. Martin Carsmoe, Ruth 
Iowa 


ven, 
HONEY FOR SALE, any kind, any quantity 
The John G. Paton Co., 217 Broadway, New 
York City. 
FOR SALE 
ed honey hy 


Muir, Mich 


Choice Michigan clover extract 
or ecarload. W. S. Wiggins. 
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FOR SALE—Fine clover honey, extracted 
and comb. Write for prices. C. S. Watts, Monti- 
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cello, Lowa. 
EXTRACTED CLOVER HONEY. Finest 
obtainable New 5's and 60's. Appeldoorn, 


Hamler, Ohio. 


FINEST quality white clover honey in 60- 


lb. cans or 5-lb. pails. Wilbur Green, La 
grange, Indiana. 

FOR SALE—White clover and fall honey. 
Write for prices and samples. Kalona Honey 


Co., Kalona, Lowa. 

WHITE clover honey. We have the quality 
and price. Write us Box 144, Grover Hill, Ohio. 
L. A. Davis & Son. 


EXTRACTED HONEY FOR SALE—Clover, 
buckwheat, any kind of package. C. J. Bald- 
ridge, Kendaia, N. Y. 


FINE, well-ripened clover honey in new 60 


lb. cans, two in box. Prices on request. Dr. C. 
G. Luft, Fremont, Ohio. 

NEW crop white clover, all produced on 
bright yellow combs. New cans. Sample, 15c. 
W. B. Crane, McComb, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—A-1 white clover honey in 5-lb. 
pails or 60-lb. cans at attractive prices. Ross 
B. Scott, La Grange, Indiana. 

‘‘OHMERT'’S HONEY.’’ None finer, 9c, new 
60's. Sample. Also comb and chunk honey. 


Ohmert & Son, Dubuque, lIowa. 


HONEY FOR SALE—AIl grades, any quan- 
tity. H. & S. Honey & Wax Company, Inc., 265 
Greenwich St., New York City. 

CLOVER extracted or buckwheat, packed in 
60-lb. cans, 5 and 10 lb. pails. Roscoe F. Wix- 


son, Sales Dept., Dundee, N 
FOR SALE—Best extracted clover honey in 
new 60's, 8%c in ton lots. Satisfaction guaran- 


teed. Harry C. Kirk, Armstrong, Lowa. 
NORTHERN Michigan light honey in 5-lb. 
pails at $6.00 per case of 12. Sample, 15c. 
Lewis A. McIntire, Boyne City, Mich. 
FOR SALE—New crop A-1 diamond clear 
honey in case lots, 8%c per pound. Ton lots, 
8c, f. o. b. Moville, lowa. Virgil Weaver. 


FOR SALE—wWhite clover and amber honey, 
fine quality, put up in new 60-lb. cans. Write 
for prices. Geo. M. Sowarby, Cato, N. Y 

FOR SALE—White clover honey, extracted, 
comb and chunk. Prices on request. Sample, 
15c. F. W. Summerfield, Waterville, Ohio. 


NEW crop of well-ripened clover and buck 
wheat in new 60-lb. cans and kegs. Sample and 
price on request. B. B. Coggshall, Groton, N. Y 

DAKOTA SUNSHINE HONEY is water 
white, pure sweet clover extracted honey. For 
sale, any quantity. F. H. Smith & Sons, Amenia, 
Y. Dz. 


BUCKWHEAT and fall honey, extracted. 
Two sixty-pound cans to case, 8c lb. Special 
prices in large lots. F. M. Babcock, Fredonia 


N. ¥ 


CLOVER and basswood honey, blended by 


the bees-——color, white; body, fine Extracted 
and comb. Sample, 15c. W. A. Jenkins, Rock 
Port, Mo. 

EXCEPTIONAL quality clover honey, clear 
white, thick, mild and delicious. Fast retail 
seller. Inquire prices. Newman I. Lyle, Shel 
don, Lowa. 

WHITE clover honey, none better, 2 60-lb 


tins to case, $12.00 per case. Write for price 
on ton lots. W. D. Achord & Son, 320 Howard 
St., Findlay, Ohio 

1927 crop white clover honey, also amber 
fall honey (6000 Ibs. of each). Write for 
prices. Sample, 10¢c. Meyer Toom, Knoxville 
R. F. D. No. 4, Towa. 
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MICHIGAN white clover honey, well ripened, 
in new 60-lb. cans and 5-lb. pails. Attractive 
price on large lots. Leland Farnsworth, Davi 
son, Mich. 

WHITE clover extracted honey, slightly 
mixed with fall honey, in 60-lb. cans. State how 
much you can use. L. 8. Griggs, 711 Avon 
Street, Flint, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—Finest quality clover honey in 


new 60-lb. cans and cases, case or carload. 
Write for prices, stating quantity desired. J. 
D. Beals, Dwight, N. D. 

WINKLER’S choice white clover honey in 


new 60-lb. cans, 2 cans per case, at 10c Ib., or 


5-case lots at 9%c lb. Sample prepaid, 20c. 
Winkler Honey Co., Joliet, Ll. 

FOR SALE—-Fancy white clover honey in 
new 60-lb. cans, 10c per Ib.; 12 5-lb. pails, 
$7.75. Sample, 15c. Discount on large lots. 
Jos. H. Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—85 24-lb. cases comb honey; 25 


to 30 cases, No. 1 to fancy; balance No. 2; 
$3.50 per case on the whole lot, crated in car 
riers f. o. b. Cherokee, lowa. A. W. Keller. 
FOR SALE—No. 1 white comb honey, $4.50 
per case of 24 sections, six cases to carrie 
Clover extracted, 10c lb.; dark, 7c. Two 60-lb 
cans to case. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—7000 pounds clover and 7000 
pounds fall extracted honey, mixed flowers in 
new 60-lb. cans, two cans to the case. Sample 
free. W. S. Earls & Sons, New Canton, III. 
HONEY FOR SALE in 60-lb. tins. White 
clover at 12c lb.; white sage at 12c lb.; white 
orange at 13c lb.; extra L. A. sage at lle Ib. 
lloffman & Hauck, Inc., Ozone Park, N. Y. 
CHOICE clover and buckwheat in 60-lb 
cans, any quantity; 5-lb. pails packed six in 
box, ready for consumer, our specialty. A. I. 


Root Co. of Syracuse, 124 Williams St., Syra 
cuse, N. Y. 


FOR SALE-—Water white clover honey. Fine 
body and excellent flavor. The best in the 
world, at 10c a pound f. o. b. Gordon, Nebr 
Sold in cases of two 60-lb. tins-only. M. C. 
Berry & Co., Montgomery, Ala. 

HONEY FOR SALE—White sweet clover ex 
tracted and fancy white comb in_ shallow 
frames. Quality goods that will please your 
trade. Write for prices. Colorado Honey Pro 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 


FOR SALE—Well ripened white sweet clo 
ver honey. Don’t let your customers be without 


honey. The stock we furnish will please them. 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 

FOR SALE—Fine buckwheat comb, $4.00 
per case in carrier lots. Fine fall honey, 5-lb. 


pails, $7.20 per dozen. White clover, $9.60 per 


dozen. Comb, $4.80 per case. Paul D. Thomp 
son, Linesville, R. F. D. No. 1, Pa 

FANCY white comb, $5.00 case: No. 1 white 
$4.50; choice, $4.00; mixed or No. 2 white 


PH.00 


Packed in carriers of 6 cases each. White 


clover extracted, 10c; amber, 9c: buckwheat, 
8c in 60-Ib. cans. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y 

BEST quality comb and extracted clover or 
buckwheat honey; also buckwheat-goldenrod 


Full colonies of 
frames, guaran 
Crowther, Jeffer 


or 60-lb. tins. 
Hoffman 
disease. H. E 


in five 
10-frame L 
from 


extracted 
hees 
teed free 
on, Ohio 


FOR SALE—tLarge stock first-class white 
clover, sweet clover, basswood, light amber and 
buckwheat extracted honey. Producers who need 


in 


more, dealers and solicitors should write us 
about their wants. A. I. Root Company of Chi- 
cago, 224 W. Huron St., Chicago, Il. 


RASPBERRY honey. the finest we have had 
several years. Thick, ripe, and delicious. It 
he excelled for table use. In new 60-lb. 


for 


can not 
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cans for 15c a lb. In 10-lb. cans by mail, post- 
paid for $2.50 a can. Sample by mail for 20c, 
which may be applied on purchase of honey. 
Elmer Hutchinson & Son, Lake City, Mich. 


NULL net 


‘HONEY AND WAX WANTED 





BEEKEEPERS TAKE 
ey-producing friends should take note of the 
following from the ‘‘Guarantee and Advertis 
ing Conditions’’ of Gleanings in Bee Culture: 
‘*We will not guarantee any honey buyer's 
financial responsibility and advise all beekeep 


NOTE—AI! our hon 


ers to sell for cash only or on C. O. D. terms 

except when the buyer has thoroughly estab 

lished his credit with the seller.’’ 
WANTED—wWhite clover comb honey. L. W. 


Hawks, Round Peak, N. ¢ 


WANTED—Fancy white-clover comb. E. W. 
Peirce Co., Zanesville, Ohio. 
WANTED—Fancy white clover comb honey. 


J. E. Crane & Son, Middlebury, Vt. 


CARLOAD or less clover honey wanted. Mail 
sample and delivered price. C. W. Aeppler, 
Box 145, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


BEESWAX WANTED Will accept ship. 


ments of beeswax at regular market price in 
exchange for bee supplies. The A. I. Root Co., 


Medina, Ohio. 


WANTED Shipments of old comb and 


cap 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest 


cash 


and trade prices, charging but 5c a pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—A car or less quantity of white 
honey in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same; also send for my 
cut price circular on cans and pails for honey 
containers. J. S. Bulkley, Birmingham, Mich. 


EXTRACTED AND COMB WANTED—Ad 


vise us what can ship and price wanted, send 
ing samples of extracted; comb must be 4% 
inches square by 1% inches beeway, and pre 
fer glass-front cases. State how comb packed, 


grading, etc. Arthur H. 


Hill, N. Y. 


Hoffman Co., Richmond 
wit with il Mm 
FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—100 10-frame 4% beeway sec 
tion supers, good as new, each. Wanted 
Danzenbaker section supers. J. G. Kilian, Ridg- 
way, N. C 
FOR 


50¢ 


SALE—wWhite pine loose-hanging 


frames, 3c each; queen cages, 2c; sample, 5c. 
Ten-horse boiler, 7-horse steam engine. Radloff 
Bros., Cable, Wis. 

FOR SALE—Equipment for 20-colony api 
ary, including hives, extractor, wax press and 
honey tanks. Robert S. Read, 3294 West 127th 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Queen-mailing cages, fine qua! 
ity, prompt service. Order before the spring 
rush. Circular on request. Hamilton Bee Sup- 
ply Co., Almont, Mich. 

ROBINSON’S comb foundation will please 


the bees and the price will please the 
er. Wax worked at lowest rates. E. S 
son, Mayville, N. Y. 


BEST QUALITY bee _ supplies, attractive 
prices, prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog on 
request. We buy beeswax at all times and re 
mit promptly. The Colorado Honey Producers’ 
Association, Denver, Colo 


FOR SALE second-hand 60-lb. cans, 
two cans to a boxed. We have large 
stocks of these on hand. Please write for prices 
if interested. We are offering only good cans 
and good cases. C. I ’. Weber & Co., Cin 
cinnati, Ohio. 


beekeep 
Robin 


Good 


case, 
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MAKE queen introduction SURE. One 
SAFIN cage by mail, 25c; five for $1.00. Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 
COMPLETE _hives, hive-bodies, bottom 
boards, covers, frames, all kinds. All new and 
made of the best material. Dirt cheap. Send 


list of what you need. The Stover Apiaries, Tib 


bee Station, Miss. 

FOR SALE—40,000 Ibs. A-1 clover, 25,000 
lbs. of extra light amber, single case of two 
60's each, 10c; 10 cases at 84ec; carlot at &§« 
for the white, f. o. b. Bay City; extra light 
amber, ‘%c less. O. H. Schmidt, Bay City, R 
F. D. No. 5, Mich. 

FOR SALE 60 ten-frame hives, no comb, 
60 shallow extracting supers, good comb, a few 


other supplies. All Root's goods. Guaranteed no 
disease. Must be sold at once. Will accept first 
reasonable offer. C. J. Dumond, 636 South 17th 
Ave., Maywood, Lil. 


SALE 


WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 


sale in these columns, must either be guaran 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or, it will be satisfactory 


if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi 
eate of health from some authorized bee in 
spector at time of sale. 


QUEENS and package bees. ‘‘Yancey Hus 


tlers.’’ Caney Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Tex 

FOR SALE—166 colonies of bees. Health 
certificate furnished. Lewis Francisco, Dancy, 
Wis. 

PACKAGE BEES—See our ad page 51, or 
write for particulars. Louisiana Southern Bee 
Farm, RK. F. D. No. 2, Baton Rouge, La. 

LEATHER-COLORED Italian queens, $2.00 
until June 1; after, $1.00; tested, $2.00. A 


W. Yates, 15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT on early orders for 
package bees for 1928. A postal card will bring 
new price list. N. L. Stapleton, Colquitt, Ga. 

PACKAGE BEES FOR 1928—Special price 
to first 50 who order five or more packages 
The Crowville Apiaries, J. Scott, Prop. 
( rowville, La. 

WARD'S bright 
for May and June 
queens, $4.00 each. OC. 
D. No. 1, Kansas 


Tested 


Italian queens, $1.00 each 
A few 3-lb. packages with 
W. Ward, LeRoy, R. F 


THREE-BAND queens, 
and winter months. I 
of the year. D. W 


good quality 
$1.00 each during fall 
sell queens every month 
Howell, Shellman, Ga. 

QUEENS—-BEES—COLONIES. 
ed Italians only. Usual guarantees. 
prices. Inspector's certificate. E. P. 
©. Box 422, Houston, Texas. 


THREE-BANDED bees and queens. Untested 


Three-band 
Average 
Stiles, P 


queens, $1.00; testec $1.50; 2-lb. package 
with queen, $4.50; 3-lb. package with queen, 
$5.50. J. Allen, Catherine, Ala 

FOR PROMPT SERVICE—Full weight, saf 
delivery and satisfaction, at reasonable prices 
Book your order for Italian bees and queens 
with P. M. Williams, Mt. Willing, Ala 

GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS—Producing 
large beautiful bees. Solid yellow to tip. High 


est production breeders, package bees, and nu 


elei. Circular free. Dr. White Bee Company 
Sandia, Texas 

GOLDEN Italian queens for sale. 1, $1.00; 
6. $5.00 12. $10.00 100, $75.00 Package 


to book your order 


bees in season, 20 per cent 
for spring delivery. J * Rogers, Greenville 
R F. D. No. 8, Ala. 


N 


] 
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FOR SALE—Three-banded Italian bees and 
queens in season. G. E. Whittle, Mussel, Ala. 


I want to furnish your bees and queens the 
coming season. No order too large for our fa 
cilities; none too small for our careful consider- 
ation. A card will bring price list. : ve 
Stearns, Brady, Texas. 

LISTEN—If you wish to purchase queens 
that are guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction, 
write for our descriptive circular and price list 
of our Famous Carolina Queens. Carolina Bee 
Co., W. O. Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. C. 


MAY I book your order for 3-frame 
and tested queen for spring delivery, $5.00 
each; large lots cheaper. Best strain of 3-band 
Italians. 25 years’ experience with satisfied cus 
tomers. 8S. G. Crocker, Jr., Roland Park, P. QO. 
Baltimore, Md. 


BEES and three-banded Italian queens, 2-lb 
package with queens, $3.50. Can ship 
April 15. Health certificate, safe arrival, prompt 
attention. 10 per cent books order. Write for 
particulars. Ship on comb or sugar syrup. C. E. 
Carpenter, Bunkie, La. 

PACKAGE BEES—Nuclei and queens, April, 
May, and June delivery, pure Italian stock. All 
necessary papers with package bees to Canada. 


nucle! 


bees 


Write for prices and guarantee. They will 
please you. Taylor Apiaries, Lock Box, Lu 
verne, Alabama. 


PACKAGE bees for 1928. Golden and bright 
three-banded ILtalians. 2-lb. package with young 
untested queen, $3.50; 3-lb. package, $4.50; 
i-lb. package, 50. Prompt service and satis 
faction guaranteed. Price list free. 20 per cent 
books your order. The Peerless Apiaries, Box 54, 
Marksville, La. Rev. J. P. Cooney, Prop. 

PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS—If you 
want bees and queens, place your order early. 
We are now booking orders for 1928. Get our 
prices before buying. We guarantee safe deliv 





ery and satisfaction. Health certificate and all 
necessary papers with each shipment. The 
Mangham Apiaries Co., C. S. Duncan, Prop., 


Mangham, La. 


PACKAGE BEES—The same good quality 
and service, with a money-back guarantee. All 
packages are one-fourth pound overweight. A 
young untested pure Italian queen with each 
package. Never had any disease. All bees are 
inspected by state inspector and a health cer 
tificate accompanies each shipment. Write for 
price list. John A. Williams, Box 178, Oakdale, 
Louisiana, 

BARGAINS on package and nuclei bees from 
one package to several thousands Very cheap 


prices. Write us your wants before placing 
your order elsewhere. We believe we can save 
you money. First-class references from cus 
tomers all over the United States, Canada, and 
even Cuba. We would like to hear from sev- 
eral large buyers. Have a good offer. M. Voin- 


che, Bunkie, La. 


GOLDEN Italian queens and nuclei (or pack 
age bees) for 1928; the big, bright, hustling 
kind (the kind that gets the honey). Satisfied 
customers everywhere. Untested, $1.00 each 
6, $5.00 12. $10.00: 100, $75.00. Tested 
$2.00 each Two-frame nuclei or two-pound 
package with queen, $4.50 each: ten or more 
$4.00 each. Safe arrival guaranteed. Health 
certificate furnished. E. F. Day, Honoraville 
Ala 
ARLY lay 
you 
on 


pac kage bees and select young 
Italian queens. The kind that will pay 
a profit the first season. Attractive prices 
orders placed in Our northern loca 
tion will save you both time and express 
charges. Let us quote you any order 
either f. o. b. here or delivered to your station 


E 
ing 
advance 


on size 


We guarantee safe arrival and delivery on 
time. Circular free. J. E. Wing, Cottonwood, 
Calif 


fo 
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BRIGHT ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 

I do everything possible to have my packages 
give satisfaction. Every package has one of 
my carefully raised young queens. I supervise 
all shipments. I’ve never had a dissatisfied cus 

tomer. But satisfied ones from 32 states have 
praised gentleness, prolificness, honey-produc- 
tion, and promptness in filling orders. Write 
for prices. They’re reasonable. M. Stevenson, 
Westwego, La. 


Jes Dalton’s ‘‘PRIDE 
STRUCTION STOCK.’’ Hundreds of queens 
from the best breeders of America were do- 
nated to the flood reconstruction work in Lou- 
isiana. Out of this stock testing them for ef- 
fective tongue-reach with Mr. Quinn's machine 
and selecting and breeding along Mendel’s 
lines, giving the same attention to drone breed- 
ing as to queen breeding, I think I have stock 
that will rank with any in U. S. Two Hoffman 
combs well covered with bees, honey, and 
brood. Two additional pounds shaken in, and 
good young Italian queens introduced and lay 
ng en route to you, $6.00 per package f. o. b. 
No disease and satisfaction guaranteed. 20 per 
cent books the order strictly for May delivery. 
Located out of the flood zone on the high hills 
St. Francesville, La. 

ST. ROMAIN’S HIGH QUALITY BEES 

Away back in 1902 I commenced rearing Ital 
an queens with the object of improvement 
constantly in view. By careful selection dur- 
ing all this time I have succeeded in producing 


OF THE RECON- 


at 
a 


a strain of light three-banded Italians known 
as St. Romain’s High Quality Bees, which 
have won a world-wide reputation for honey 


gathering and gentleness. Now I am booking 


orders for the coming season as follows: 1928 
-1 2-lb. package with queen, shipped on 
combs of honey, for $4.00 each; from 50 up. 
$3.50; 1 2-lb. package with queen, shipped 
combless, $3.75 each; from 50 up, $3.35; 1 


3-Ib. package with queen, shipped on comb of 


honey, for $5.00; from 50 up, $4.50 each; 1 
3-Ib. package with queen, shipped combless, 
$4.75 each; from 50 up, $4.50; 1 4-lb. package 


with queen, shipped on comb of honey, $6.00 
each; from 50 up, $5.50; 1 4-lb. package with 
queen, shipped combless, $5.50 each; from 50 
up, $5.25. Orders are booked with 20 per cent 
down, balance 10 days before shipment. All 
bees will be shipped in light and roomy cages 


with less express. I guarantee safe arrival, a 
health certificate with each shipment, and I 
will add enough bees in each package for 


shrinkage in transit. John St. Romain, Marks- 
ville, La. 
Ivsnennnnnenennensnnonngnengngnayyy rcuyeacusucocencecceeeeeeerennens 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Two young men of good habits, 
for bee season of 1928, with a little farm work. 
N. L. Stevens & Son, Venice Center, N. Y. 

YOUNG man to work and learn in our api- 
aries. Best of conditions and outfit. State all in 
first letter. F. B. Pritchard, Route A, Box 154, 
Visalia, Calif. 





non PUTETTEETTTPEAEREETTETT TEPER OTT OEP ETT 








son. State qualifications, experience, and wages 
wanted, etc. Riedeli’s Honey, Ltd., 712 Herald 
Bldg., Calgary, Alta,, Oanada. 

HELP WANTED—Experienced and inexperi- 
enced in our extensive queen-rearing and pack- 
rge-bee industry. State age, ability. and wages 
expected in first letter. Jensen's Apiaries, 
Crawford, Miss. 

WANTED—FExperienced 
my southern apiaries. Must know 
thorouchly. References required 
ning, Filion, Mich., after Jan. 1st 
Ala. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG man, some experience, 
J. Flynn, Clinton, Conn. 


queen-breeder for 
the business 
David Run- 
Sumterville, 





terre veeveerriet 





references. 
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YOUNG man wants work as _ beekeeper’s 
helper. Four years’ experience. Write Chas. 
Hotopp, Racine, Minnesota. 


WANTED—Position with large producer, 
preferably in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, or 
the Dakotas by a single man, 27 years old. Has 
had eight years’ experience, and a course in 
beekeeping in Purdue University. Was brought 





up on the farm and is not afraid of work. 

Will give references. O. R. Winchester, Green 

wood, Ind. 

TMM MTT TTT TL 
EXCHANGE 





WILL exchange package bees and equipment 
for good real estate, or anything valuable. 
Van's Honey Farms, Hebron, Indiana. 





She 


MISCELLANEOUS 





WANT 4-frame hand extractor, good condi 








tion. Prefer large size baskets. A. J. Heard, 
Wellston, Ga. 
WANTED—Used  lock-cornered, ten-frame 


hive-bodies. Must be cheap, best of condition 
and high quality workmanship; also ten-frame 
Root wire excluder. The Hofmann Apiaries, 
Janesville, Minnesota. 





PONENT EVOL ALE NEON AAT TOOTH AONNY Ml 


TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 


Tn 





FOR SALE—Fine quality of light amber 


honey. Lewis Klaty, Carsonville, Mich. 

WANTED—White aster honey. V. S. Gray, 
Afton, Tennessee. 

WHITE clover honey in new 
Johnston, Port Hope, Mich. 

FANCY clover extracted in new 60's. Priced 
to close out. J. N. Harris, St. Louis, Mich. 

FOR SALE—wWhite clover honey in standard 
4%x4%x1% sections. Prices on request. 
Holm, Genoa, Illinois. 

FOR SALE—Bee-Dell extracted honey in 
new 60-Ib. cans. We solicit your business. Bee 
Dell Apiaries, Earlville, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—New crop, very light clover hon 
ey, liquid, ready to bottle, sample 10c, new 
cans. John N. Demuth & Son. Pembroke, N. Y. 


60’s. W. X. 








~ CHOICE clover or buckwheat honey in 60 
lb. cans, 120 to case. Clover, 10¢ per Ib.; buck 


wheat, 8c. Lester Dalzell, 622 Russell Ave., 
Flint, Mich. 

MICHIGAN’S best extracted honey, clover, 
raspberry, milkweed. In 60-lb. cans and other 
packages, quantities to suit, at prices within 
the market. A. G. Woodman, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 





FOR SALE—Fine quality white clover hon- 


ey in 60's; one to four cases, 1014c per Ib.; 
over four cases, 10c; light amber, 10c, any 
quantity. Satisfaction guaranteed. F. o. b. 


Millville. W. C. Long, Millville, Pa. 





TALKS TO BEGINNERS 

(Continned from page 37.) 
do in January is to attend a beekeepers’ 
meeting if possible. Many of the states 
have either a short course or a heekeep- 
ers’ meeting during this month. See Just 
News on page 41 in this issue. It is also 
advantageous to visit a near-by progres- 
sive beekeeper. Most beekeepers are 
quite willing to impart information re- 
garding beekeeping to those who are se- 
riously seeking it. 
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Gaspard’s High Quality 


Bees and Queens 


Now ready to book for spring 1928. The 
very best strain of Golden and Three-banded 
Italians that can be produced. Prices as fol 
lows: 


.1 2-lb. pkg. with sel. young queen for $4.00 ea. 
5 2-lb. pkgs. with sel. young queens for 3.75 ea. 
10 or more 2-lb. pkgs. with select 

young queens for 3.50 ea. 


1 3-lb. pkg. with sel. young queen for 5.00 ea. 

5 3-lb. pkgs. with sel. young queens for 4.75 ea. 
10 or more 3-lb. pkgs. with select young 

CEES GEE cccciccesesesecesns 4.50 ea. 


1 4-lb. pkg. with sel. young queen for 6.00 ea. 

5 4-lb. pkgs. with sel. young queens for 5.50 ea. 
10 or more 4-Ib. pkgs. with select young 

GGG FOE oc ccc ccccsseccsecese 5.00 ea. 

2 and 3 frame Nuclei with select young queens, 
same prices as 2 and 3 pound pkgs. 

A 2-frame Nucleus with 2 Ibs. of bees and a 

a select young queen, $6.00. 

Combless packages, 25 cents less each, also with 
select young queens. 

All bees are shipped on Standard Hoffman 
frames of brood and honey largely built on 
Dadant’s wired foundation, except combless 
packages. A health certificate with each ship- 
ment. Shipping season starts April 1 to 5, 
depending on weather condition. Order booked 
with 20 per cent, balance 20 days before ship- 
ment. All loss will be replaced a 
upon receipt of bad-order report signed , X 
press agent. Reference, Peoples Savings ank 
& Trust Co., Hessmer, La. 

Address— 


J. L. GASPARD, HESSMER, LA. 


Alabama 


Queens and 
Package Bees 


PRICE LIST FOR 1928. 
I pay all transportation charges. 


1-lb. pkgs. with sel. untested queens, $3.00 each 
10 or more packages.............. 2.75 each 
1%-lb. pkgs. with sel. unt. queens. . $3.75 each 
10 or more packages : 3.50 each 
20 or more packages 3.40 each 
2-lb. pkgs. with sel. unt. queens 4.50 each 
10 or more packages 4.25 each 
20 or more packages 4.15 each 
t-lb. pkgs. with sel untested queens 5.50 each 
10 or more packages 5.25 each 
20 or more packages. 5.15 each 


$1.00 each; 10 or more, 


Select untested queens, 


90c each: 25 or more, 75c¢ each. Sel. tested 
queens, $2.00 each. 
Prompt shipment, safe arrival, pure mating 


and entire satisfaction guaranteed on every 
thing I ship. Claims adjusted by return mail. 
A 1928 health certificate will be attached to 
each shipment. 10 per cent cash books your 
order, balance just before shipment is made. 
Order now and reserve your shipping date. 


Hayneville Apiary Co. 


Hayneville, Alabama 


BEE CUI TRE 1928 


Aahend Combless 
Packages and 


Queens 


SOON MAKE COLONIES YOU WILL BE 
PROUD TO OWN. 


January, 


We produce and ship only 
three-banded Italians. We give you more than 
full weight of healthy young bees. 

2-Ib. packages with select 1928 laying queens, 
$4. 25 each; five or more, $4.00 each. 

3-lb. packages with se lect 1928 laying queens, 
$5.2 5 each; five or more, $5.00 each. 

If packages are wanted without queens de 
duct $1.00 from the price of each. 

Shipments will start early in April and will 
have inspection certificates and all papers neces 
sary to deliver them at destination without 
delay. 


the best of pur: 


SELECT 1928 LAYING QUEENS, $1.00 EACH, 
ANY NUMBER 


Tested queens, 
prospective 


$1.75 each. Select 
breeding queens, $2.50 each 

We have been shipping bees and queens for 
many years and can give you the very best in 
bees, queens, and service. Write us your needs 
for the new year. ‘ 


W. D. Achord, Fitzpatrick, Alabama 
EXPORT 


We deliver by truck direct to the New 
Orleans docks. QUICKEST SERVICE, 
LOWEST FREIGHT RATES. Lowest 
prices on quality goods manufactured of 
materials suitable for the tropics, direct 
from factory. 


GULF COAST BEE CO., HOUMA, LA. 


BEES AND QUEENS 
FOR 1928 


ITALIANS CAUCASIANS 


We are now booking orders for bees and 
queens for delivery any time after March 25 
No deposit required, but we must have remit 
tance in full before shipping. 

SAFE ARRIVAL AND SATISFACTION 

GUARANTEED 
Two-lb. pkgs. with queens—1 to 24, $3.50; 25 
to 49, $3.25; 50 to 100, $3.00. 
Three-lb. pkgs. with queens—1 to 24, $4.00; 
25 to 49, $3.75; 50 to 100, $3.50. 
Purely mated queens—1 to 24, $1.00; 
85c; 50 to 100, 75c. 

A 12% Discount on all orders received during 
January and February when full Amount of 
order is included at time of booking. 
Write for our FREE CATALOG of BEES and 
BEE SUPPLIES 


VALLEY BEE & HONEY CO, 
BOX 703, WESLACO, TEXAS 
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Package Bees 


and High-grade Italian queens. Special price to 
first fifty who order five or more two-pound 
packages with select untested Italian queens. 
Our 18th year with the bees. 

THE CROWVILLE APIARIES 
J. J. Scott, Prop. Crowville, La. 


CANDY FOR WINTER 


Hundreds of hives were lost 
spring by starvation. These 
saved by using candy. Better and 
most of the fall honey. Safe, cheap, and easy 
to feed. The use of candy is a good life in- 
surance for your bees. Send for circular, also 
catalog of supplies. 

H. H. Jepson, 237 Park St., Medford 55, Mass. 


last winter and 
could have been 
safer than 





The Apiarist’s Friend 
SCYTHES AND SICKLES, 
‘‘Dangel’’ cutting edge, permit cutting of grass 
in the apiary with minimum disturbance of the 


GERMAN with 


Catalog on request. 
Dept. B, Tracy City, Tenn. 


colonies. 


The Marugg Co., 


Package Bees, Queens 


For early shipment, 1928 queens, 
$1.00 ; $10.00 per doz. 2-lb. package, 
$2.50; 50 packages with queens, 
$140.00. 


P. H. BENSON & SON 
PALO VERDE - - ARIZONA 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
Let us book your order for 1928. 


2-pound package 
3-pound package 
F. O. B. Baton Rouge 


Louisiana Southern Bee Farm 
Route 2, Baton Rouge, La. 

Geo. L. Lott J. W. Newton 
“STARTING RIGHT WITH BEES” 
1927 Edition—Fully Revised 
Paper cover, 75c. Fabrikoid cover, $1.00. 
The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio. 





SUNNY LAND BEES AND QUEENS 
LIGHT THREE-BAND ITALIAN 


BEE CULTURE 51 


Earn Big Money 
Making 


Home Made Candy 








Maysel McClanahan Did—So Can YOU! 
‘*I have my candy on sale in two stores. It 
sells like hot cakes. I have saved $350 in a 
few months, besides filling my wardrobe with 
pretty frocks. All of it due to you.’’—Maysel 
McClanahan, Lanham, W. Va 

YOU Can Start Right at Home! 
Turn your kitchen into a small candy shop— 
make big profits from the very beginning. Can- 
dy costs 15c lb. to make, sells for 60c. Success- 
ful retired candy manufacturer teaches you se- 
crets of candy-making—right in your own 
home! Equal opportunities for men and women. 
Many now wealthy started with practically no 
capital—you can do the same. We furnish tools 
and show you how to quickly sell your candy 
at a big profit. Fascinating Free book gives full 


details. Send coupon for it NOW. 
PROOF 
Lottie Davis, Ormond, Fla.:—‘‘I am sending 


you a picture of the car I purchased from the 
proceeds of candy-making. 

Edgar R. Foxton, Argentine, Mich:—‘‘I am 
now selling better than 200 pounds a week, al- 
though in a small town of only 75 people.’’ 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


‘Capitol Candy School, 

Dept. T-2226, Washington, D. CO. 
Please send me, without obligation, copy of 
your FREE BOOK giving details about the 
Big Profiits in Home-Made Candy. 
Name 


Shaw & Ramsey 


of Loreauville, Louisiana 


WHERE Townsend ‘*The 
QUEENS come from.’ 











says, 


GOOD 


Now booking orders for package bees and 
queens for early spring delivery. A 3-lb. pack- 
age of young, vigorous Italian bees, with a 
SHAW line-bred Italian queen for $4.50 


shipped when wanted by express on cane-sugar 


syrup. Guarantee safe delivery, with health 
certificate. No disease ever known here. 

The SHAW line-bred Italian queen a special 
ty at one dollar. Line-bred through selection 
from several generations from select imported 
mothers, under the most improved methods, in 
full colonies, bees large, gentle, and vigorous, 


can not be _better. 


SPRING DELIVERY 


2-lb. combless package with untested queen, $3.50. 2-frame nucleus with untested 
queen, $3.60. Other size packages priced accordingly. Untested queen, $1.00. Attract- 
ive discounts on larger shipments. Write for prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


CRENSHAW COUNTY APIARIES 


RUTLEDGE, ALABAMA 
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Three-Banded Italian 
Bees and Queens for 1928 
2-lb. pkg. with Untest. Queen, $3.75 


Will book your order without deposit. State 
certificate with each shipment. I guarantee sat 
isfaction or money refunded. 


RAOUL DOMINGUE, 
ERWINVILLE - - LOUISIANA 


DECIDE ON 


RED STICK 


QUEENS AND BEES 
DEPOSIT NOTHING 

Let us have your order now. 

Three yards of tested RED STICK 
Queens for early Spring delivery, bred 
during our fall flow. 

Our colonies are wintering in excel- 
lent condition, and our shipping season, 
April ist, will find them boiling over. 

Get our low prices and guarantee by 
return mail. 

We are not in the flood area. 

RED STICK APIARIES 
BATON ROUGE - - LOUISIANA 


WHEELS 
Trucks —Wagons 
Steel or Wood Wheels to fit 
any wagon. Old wagons are 
made new with “Electric” 
steel or wood wheels that fit 
any running gear. 
Catalog describes Wheels, Farm 
Trucks, Wagons and Trailers. 
Write for this catalog today. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 
23 Elm St. Quincy, tll. 
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| SOUR HONEY DEPT. 


J. L. Byer as writes for Ontario in 
Gleanins kindly consented to edit my 
dept. this month when he heard my coon 
hound pup got drownded the first coon- 
huntin night and I was so clean broke up 
about it I couldn’t find no heart to write. 
His subject is a important one to me and 
others similarly situated. He writes as 
follers: 


‘*It seems 





but 
seems to act 
some animals as it does 
with the bees. Every fall our boys make con- 
siderable ‘pin money’ by hunting up skunk 
dens, smothering the animals, then of course 
peeling off their pelts for market. Previous to 
this fall they have always used carbon bi-sul- 
phide to quiet our malodorous friend, and the 
skunks have always died in orthodox fashion 
with no sign of their well known protection be- 
ing manifested. This fall I told them to try 
Cyanogas, and they took my advice twice, but 
they say ‘never again,’ as they are going back 
to carbon bi-sulphide. 

‘*It seems that Cyanogas caused the animals 
to ‘disgorge small droplets’ before dying, as 
friend Floyd describes the matter in regard to 
the bees, and in both cases that the boys used 
Cyanogas to smother skunks we could tell what 
they had been doing when they came home 
without asking particulars.’’ 


“Thanks, Mr. Byer. OLD DRONE. 
P. 8.—How can it be a happy new year 
and my most promisin ever coon hound 
pup probably washed up by this time as 
far as to the bottom of Lake Erie? It 
ean’t. But my new packinless method of 
winterin is workin splendid and Ab’s feet 
is better. So I may write again next 
month. I ean’t tell. But won’t some 
kind friends more write like Mr. Byer. I 
know already my winterless packin is 
goin to make my winter-hunger-resistant 
strain of bees a unlimited success next 
year. O. D. 


somewhat of a coincidence, 
our boys tell me that Cyanogas 
much the same with 











Write for circular and prices. 


deposit. Correspondence invited. 











A LOUISIANA BEE. 


From a Catholic Mission Apiary on the Gulf of Mexico 


where cell-grafting method is used with greater facility for proper 
mating made possible. 


Package Bees on Sugar Syrup---Seleé& Queens 


Orders booked in January without 


FATHER COULOMBE APIARY 


J. Lloyd St. Romain, Manager. 
Postoffice, Montegut, La. Telegraph and R. R. Station, Houma, La. 
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NOTHING 
SO GOOD 


Men who are makin’, money from bees say so. 




















Here is one of many: 


“Even under conditions favorable for comb building the Three-ply gave 
better combs than any of several other types of foundation used, but when 
the conditions for comb building were unfavorable, this difference in favor 
of Three-ply was so great as to place it wholly in a class by itself. It is my 
sincere opinion that those who desire the best combs will have to use Three- 
ply.”—-Lewis Cass Spencer, M. D., Route No. 2, Orleans Parkway, New 
Orleans, La. 





Three-ply * Biggest Thing in The Apiary? 


Airco 
Foundation 
















Non-sagging. 
Non-stretching. 
Non-warping 

No gnawing around wires. 
Non-breakable in extractor. 


Maximum number of worker 
cells. 











The A. I. Root Company 


“a Medina, Ohio, U.S.A. a 


Bee Supeucs “The Strength is in the Comb.” Bee Supe.ies 
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__ GOLDEN QUEENS AND ? 
BANDED BEES FOR 1928 
Untested Queens ............ $1.00 each 
appy I} Tested Queens .............. 1.50 each 
ee 1.50 per Ib. 
EE 15 too sieee ta aln ed 1.50 per frame 


Bees inspected. Free from disease. 
J. W. SHERMAN, VALDOSTA, GA. 


QUEENS 








New Year 
“Yes, Ser” 

















If you use Citronelle Bees and 3o0oking orders for 1928. We breed the 

4 Queens 1928 will be a happy Old Reliable Three-Banded Italians Only. 
new year. We supply only Our old customers took nearly all the 
young bees and queens with : ; FP ‘ 
satisfaction guaranteed. Ship- queens we raised last year, which proves 
ped several thousand packages they are giving satisfaction. Circular and 
last season without a claim | price list free. 


from express company. Orders 
booked without desposit. Prices 
reasonable; pamphlet on re- 
quest. 


John G. Miller 


723 C St.,. CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS. 














Pettit’s Package Bees 


DSSS OS 0 SATISFY 


You can depend 
/ P ackage Bees 1928 / on them when wanted. 
/ Send for price catalog which / Order now for April and May. 
shows testimonials praising Produced and packed 





The Citronelle Apiaries 


CITRONELLE, ALABAMA. 
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/ our new cage and also our per- in Georgia personally 
formance. 
by MORLEY PETTIT | 
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A. J. Heard, Wellston, Ga. / seeniiamen. sei Ss 
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PACKAGE BEES FOR 1928 


3-BAND ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
Our bees are real producers. We ship promptly. No delays. Abso- 
lutely no disease in our locality. Delivery guaranteed. Be sure to 
send for our free circular and other valuable information. 


7 
THE PHOENIX APIARIES / ce 


TL TS TSS So 


ex 

G. F. Blair, Manager ca 

910 W. Fillmore Street, Phoenix, Arizona off 

(Formerly The Loveitt Honey Co.) om 

0 FSS TSS ESSE ESOS SOS SOS LISI i 
— e! 

We are equipped to print books, booklets, pamphlets, catalogs, etc. L. 
The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio. du 
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Honey 
Producers 


=> 

/ / 

~ 

/ We are prepared with carload / 
stocks of LEAHY’S STANDARD 

~ BEE SUPPLIES, AMERICAN 
CAN CO.’S FRICTION-TOP PAILS / 
and CANS, “DIAMOND I” HON- 

« EY JARS, DADANT’S WIRED 
FOUNDATION to give our custom- / 
ers usual prompt service and qual- 

« ity supplies. 

/ EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS. / 

~~ = 

te) 


Write for our 1928 bee supply 
catalog and information about ear- 
ly order discounts. 


W.R. Perry Co. 


1209 Howard St., 
OMAHA NEBRASKA 


oa @ a aN ON aN 


Not a Case 
Lost! 


Such is the report of Wisconsin bee- 
keepers using the League book, 
‘Law of the Honey Bee,’’ in court 


cases. 
WHILE THEY LAST 


These books will be given free with 
renewals and new memberships in 
the American Honey Producers’ 
League. Also, until the supply is 
exhausted, new members will re- 
ceive all back issues of the Ameri- 
ean Honey Producer. This special 
offer is authorized by the President 
until the time of the convention in 
January. 

Send your membership fee of $3.00 to C. 


L. Corkins, Secy., American Honey Pro- 
ducers’ League, Laramie, Wyoming. 


weada 


GLEANINGS IN 


BEE CULTURE 


To New York § tate 
‘Beekeepers 


One of our good customers in Northern 
New York HANDLES OVER 500 COLO- 
NIES of BEES ALONE, gets a good 
crop, and has time for recreation, because 
he uses good equipment and gets every- 


thing ready for the bees while they are 
resting. 
Now is the time to get your supplies 


and be two jumps ahead of the bees. For 
results, use ROOT HIVES, SEC- 


best 


TIONS, AIRCO FOUNDATION—SIN 
GLE-PLY FOR SHALLOW FRAMES 


and SECTIONS, and ROOT’S FAMOUS 
THREE-PLY FOR BROOD and DEEP 
EXTRACTING FRAMES. 

Send in your list for special quotations 
during winter months. 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 
124 Williams Street, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Serves You ‘Best 


0 TRA TRATt TRA Ta Fel TSS 0 


Hutzelman’s 
Solution 


--for-- 


American 


Foul Brood 


USE ALCOHOL- 
FORMALIN TO 
BE SAFE 


Ask your dealer, or write to 


J. C. Hutzelman 
Glendale - - Ohio 
oO FE EE FEE Fn POA TE OO 


Trt Torn Toa Tal Ta Toma Ta Tan ar —_€ 
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Bees for 1928 


As good as any and better 
than a majority. Prompt ser- 
vice and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. At prices lower than we 
ever sold bees before. Our cus- 
tomers are almost anywhere. 
Ask them. 


Chances? 


Indications are that the supply 
of package bees will be very 
short this spring, so act at once 
by placing your order with a 
shipper who has a reputation 
for the best quality and prompt 
shipments. Do not take chances 
of costly delays and disappoint- 
ment. 











We have over 1500 colonies 
and can fill almost any kind 
of order. 











Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Health certificate 
with each shipment. Write for 
circular and price list, also 
prices on quantities. 


Nuelei on Standard or Da 
dant frames. 


J. G. Puett & Sons 
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ane | L Quality- -Bred / 
| SMITH'S i Italian Bees | 


Superior Packages 
and Queens 


FOR SPRING DELIVERY 


What about your package bees 
and queens for 1928? We are bet- 
ter prepared to supply your wants 
than ever before, any quantity. 
Quality, safe arrival, and satisfac- 
tion is our motto. If you have 
never bought of us, we feel sure a 
trial order will line you up with 
our regular customers. Let us tell 
you the exact cost on your require- 
ments, f. o. b. your station. New 
price list now ready. Get the facts. 
Ask for your copy today, and save 
on your orders. 


York Bee Co. 


Our bees are three-banded, gentle, and 
good honey-gathering Italians. For many 
years we have sold the same breed all 
over the U. S. and Canada, always with 
satisfactory results. Most customers al- 
ways buy again, so there must be a rea- 
son. Give our bees and service a trial 
and become a satisfied customer. They 
are CHEAP in price but HIGH in qual- 
ity. No disease. All express charges 
paid to your door. Write ‘or folder and 
prices and be convinced. 


N. B. SMITH & COMPANY, 
Successors to W. C. Smith & Co. 
CALHOUN, ALABAMA 

H. F. York, Owner. 
N. B. Smith, Prop., former half-owner 


and manager of W. C. Smith & Co. JESUP, GEORGIA 
O FE FE Fe FE FE TE OO 0 ROOTS 0 


Bees, $1 Per Pound| Package Bees 


Queens, $1.00 each. Pure Italians. Health PRICES REDUCED 


certificate with each shipment. Safe ar- Winter tonne number of unctel, 1 
: 7 4 — a Teita intering over a en ) ’ 
rival. Nuclei and extra bees. Write for | 4. mail you a queen any day in the year. It 


prices. 10 per cent books orders. will interest you to get my prices. No disease, 
prompt attention, satisfaction. Address 


H. D. MURRY, MAGNET, TEXAS  w. u. taws, Box 505, WHARTON, TEXAS. 


TIT Tal TR Ton Toe Tel Tat TRL 
J Pa PL Pe Pee TRL Pat TS 
Tart Fant TRA Toa TRE Tea Tel 
Tat PAL PS PE Pa PS PE 
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/ Package Bees and Queens for 1928 / 


Now booking orders. Deliveries to start April 15. No delays at shipping time. We 
work at our bee-business twelve months in the year. Rear all our own queens (no guess- 
work about the queens that go into our packages) and our eighteen apiaries are run 
strictly for the production of baby bees. 

Each year we strive to improve on our previous efforts, both in regard to our stock and 
our service Yeurs of experience, together with our methods of selective breeding, give 
us a strain of Three-banded Italians ‘that we know are good in every respect. Prices = 
follows: ; 


2-lb. packages with select young queens—1 to 24, $3.50; 25 to 49, / 
$3.35; 50 to 100, $3.10 each. 
3-lb. packages with select young queens—1 to 24, $4.50; 25 to 49, / 
$4.35; 50 to 100, $4.10 each. 
Queens—Untested, 1-9, $1.00; 10-24, 95c; 25-49, 90c; 50-100, 85c each. / 
o 


Prompt, satisfactory service. Freedom from disease, health certificate with every 
shipment, and safe arrival guaranteed. 


Jensen’s Apiaries, Crawford, Mississippi 
Tne Free Fm ene Fen Fare ean Font Fen Hen Kant OAL PL 
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> Profitable chick- 
GS 64 BREEDS fievicee virkeseana 
feces. Choice, pure bred northern raised. 
owls, eggs, chicks, incubators at low ee. 


America's great poultry farm. At it 35 yrs. a 
Valuable 100-page book and catalog free. 
R. F. Neubert Co., Box 884 Mankato, Minn 


"American Poultry Journal ‘FrictionTop 


OLDEST, LARGEST AND BEST. est. — 


1Yr. 25¢ & 5 Yrs. $1 SE 
Averages over 100" pages per issue — tells 
how to feed, house and breed; how to secure 


high egg production; how to hatch and rear 
poultry successfully. 25c lyr. & yrs. $1.00 


AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL, 22-536 S. Clerk St. CHICAGO 


















Amber Honey 


(Extracted) 


In market for 100,000 pounds. 
} Send sample and delivered 
price. HEELING Friction Top Con- 


tainers have a definite appeal to 
The Fred W. Muth Co all buyers. Made of prime tin plate on 
* the most modern automatic machin- 
CINCINNATI, OHIO ery. Send for descriptive literature. 
WHEELING CAN COMPANY 


— Wheeling, W. , 
Let us print your labels this year. Se Va 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 



































BUILD IT WITH A BOICE AND SAVE! 


Do your ripping, cross-cutting, rabbetting, sanding, jointing, boring, 
grinding, and many other operations on a 

BOICE-CRANE UNIVERSAL HANDISAW 
Table 15”x17”. Tilts 45 degrees. Cuts 2%” stock. With Lock Corner 
Attachment and Dado Head makes perfect lock corners. Jointer attach 
ment quickly fits on right of table. With attachments will mortise, 
shape, bore, tenon, drum sand, disc sand, rout, polish, and make mould 
ings. Machine and attachments remarkably low in price. 
Send 10c in stamps or coin for 64-page booklet containing helpful in 
formation, and describing the complete line of Boice-Crane Bench Saws, 
Band Saws. Jig Saws, Lathes, Jointers and Mortisers. 
W. & J. BOICE, Dept. G 1-D TOLEDO, OHIO 








We are back in the queen and package business, stronger than ever. 


1800 Swarms to Draw From 


Send us your order early. We will book it in advance without deposit. 


Write for our cireular. It contains price list, guarantee, testimonials, and 
other valuable information. 


Prices for combless packages shipped on sugar syrup: 


2-lb. with untested queen: 1 to 9, $3.60 each; 10 to 24, $3.35 each; 25 or more, $3.20 ea. 
3-lb. with untested queen: 1 to 9, $4.50 each; 10 to 24, $4.25 each; 25 or more, $4.10 ea. 


Oid firm name and address, Honey Girl Apiaries, Hamburg, La., changed to 


“ST. ROMAIN’S HONEY GIRL” APIARIES 


A. D. and J. Lloyd St. Romain, Proprietors. 


MONTEGUT, TERREBONNE PARISH, LOUISIANA. 
(On the coast of the Gulf of Mexico.) 
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Buy Stahelin’s 
guaranteed MAS- 


EVERBEARER 


TODON plants—the largest, sturdies; MASTODON. 
Bred from original plants supplied us under exclusive 


contract with G. W. Voer, the originator. Heavy pro- 
ducer—June, Midseason and Late. Giant crop this 
season until Winter. Big, sure, steady money maker. 


IN 


BEE CULTURE 


Here’ a New Type of 
CAFALOG 


ursery 
Every Home- 
Owner Shou 


Something more 
than merely a‘“Cat- 
alog”! Really a complete and 
authentic Encyclopedia on 
Everything pertaining to gar- 
den, lawn and orchard. 


164 PAGES OF PRACTICAL 
HELP AND INFORMATION 


A valuable book of 164 pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated (many specimens in 
color) compiled by America’s Oldest 
and Largest Departmental Nurseries. 
Complete in every detail. Chapters 
on flowering shrubs, vines, roses, 
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flowers and vegetable seeds, fruit 
and shade trees, evergreens, etc. to 


Stahelin’s BRICO, the New Sensation 


Midseason to Late. Big yielder. Excellent quality: color Explicit and expert advice on how to Plant 
and flavor. Splendid shipper. Exclusive Stahelin de- plant and care for each variety to in- 
velopment. Fully described in our big, new catalog. sure best results. A book no home 

All Other Varieties, also FRUIT TREES owner should be without. 

PREMIER, the early bearer; COOPER, and all straw- d for your 
berry varieties at amazingly low prices. Also strong, Sen WwW 
sturdy fruit trees. APPLE, PEACH, PLUM, PEAR, etc. O 








FRE Catalog of Money-Saving Bargains 

Proves Stahelin’s Mastodon the original and = 7 Oo 
best. Illustrates and describes complete stock of hardy, P inesville,' h 
northern grown, sure-crop, true-to-type Strawberry, ‘4 Co-s FREECat 
Grape, Asparagus plants and Fruit Trees. All guar. - sen yout 


anteed. Save Money. Get this FREE catalog NOW, 
& F.C. STAHELIN & SON, Proprietors 
BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO., Box 7, Bridgman, Mich. 












PRICES SLASHED on Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 

Steel Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, Paints, Roofing. Fact 

to You, 12-to-24-hour service. We Pay Freight. Kitsel. 
man Fence noW SUPER-Galvanized with 99 94 














Berry’s Reliable Bees and Service for 1928 


CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST NOW READY 




















We are now booking orders for both packages and queens for 1928 
spring and summer delivery. Our queens are reared from climatic tested, 
honey production proved stock. Having large apiaries both in Canada and 
different northern states gives us ample opportunity to try out and fully 
prove our strain. They stand the cold climates of the far North and come 
through the winters strong and ready to produce enormous crops of honey. 


M. C. Berry & Co., Box 697, Montgomery, Ala. 
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Superior Italian Bees 


WHAT WE OFFER IN PACKAGE BEES: 











Prompt shipment—Health certificate—Overweight packages 
when packed—Young queens—Prompt attention to all cor- 
respondence—Prepaid express on replacement shipments— 
Safe arrival guaranteed—No disease in this locality—Young 
bees—We will book your order without deposit—On request 
will cancel your order and return your money—Satisfaction 
in every respect guaranteed. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN PACKAGE BEES, SEND FOR 
OUR LARGE CIRCULAR 
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Three-Frame Nuclei with Extra Pound 
of Bees for 1928 


We are now booking orders for the spring of 1928 for our regular three-frame nuclei. We 
will not book for package bees shipped on candy or syrup, as experience shows that bees shipped 
on their natural stores reach their destination in much better condition. Our reason for handling 
only three-frame nuclei is that we believe this to be the correct nucleus to build » to sufficient 
strength for the storing of surplus honey. One advantage the nucleus has over the package is 
that there will not be any swarming-out to contend with, the brood serving to hold the nuclei in 
every case, The difference in express charges is more than counterbalanced by the three frames 
of nicely-drawn combs of brood, which, when hatched, will double the strength of the colony. 

Our yards are absolutely free from disease, and a health certificate will accompany each 
shipment. 

Owing to the plan of our shipping crate, the operation of transferring bees and brood is very 
simple: Remove cover and withdraw combs with adhering bees and place in hive. 

All bees will be accompanied by a young Italian queen introduced before shipping, so there 
will be no loss of queens. All dead bees will be promptly replaced if proper notation is fur- 
nished by express agent. Shipping date starts April 10, 1928. 


PRICES, WITH ONE-THIRD DOWN TO INSURE ACCEPTANCE 








Three-frame nuclei with queen, single lots.................. $5.00 each 
Three-frame nuclei with queen, 10 lots...................... 4.50 each 
Three-frame nuclei with queen, 25 lots...................... 4.25 each 
Three-frame nuclei with queen, 50 lots or more............... 4.00 each 


G. A. Carpenter, Danville, Ky., says: ‘‘Nuclei received April 17, ready for supers before 
June, Stored more than 100 Ibs. of honey by July 10. Want more next year.’’ 


The Dr. Shaw Apiaries 


228 East Oglethorpe Ave. Savannah, Georgia 


Janu 
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HOFFMAN &HAUCK 
OZONE PARK, N.Y 


A.G.WOODMAN. co. 
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and Palle Fultern and strength i i7D 
Construction 
CH trial will convince you} 
HAZEI- LAS 3 GLASS ( 
General VA. 
DISTRIBUTORS 


THE.A. 1. ROOT COMPANY of 
CHICAGO, /LL. - COUNCIL BLUFFS, /OWA, 
San Anrowo, TEXAS ~ SY, Far, Minn, 
SYRACUSE. N.Y.~ 


F,COOMBS & SON, BRATTLEBORO, V7., 


M.H.HUNT &SON 

LANSING, MicH., 
AMWYATES 

MARTFORD, CONN, 
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Iisa ROSES 


Pr me So), fe) 4 tele) @:] wag 4.) O { New Cr stle 


SAVE YOU the title of our new book 

MON EY for 1928 offers the hardiest, 

sturdiest, freest blooming 

rose plants in America. 

Grown on their own roots in 

the fertile soil of New Castle. 

We give you the benefit of a lifetime experience 

and the most select list in America. Our stock 

saat also includes Cannas, Geraniums, Chrysanthe- 

SII /I)), MA ee — | mums, Dahlias, Phlox, Peonies, Ferns, Gladioli, 

©) lar eee ot aout aan Cyclamen, Perennials and Hardy Shrubs. 

he oon phy > fy ‘‘ROSES OF NEW CASTLE"’ tells you how to 

it di yy as ite i it make rose growing a success. Published and 

. detail St 1 nym = Yn elaborately printed in actual colors. Send for 

4 ery detail. Sty bw oo as your copy today—a postal will do. It’s free. 
every purpose. Easy and economic 5 ey es 


to apply. Lifetime satisfaction. Heller Bros. Co., Box 118, New Castle, Ind. 


We are the world’s largest manulacturers of sheet 


metal building materials. We control every op- 

eration from the raw metal to the finished product. 
Make $1,000 a year from 300 hens. 
Get egas ‘when prices are high. Raise 


You can buy from us at manufacturer's prices and 
save all intermediate profits. 
F R E Write today for ~- vee com 
ples and prices. sk for Roofing ' : 
SAMPLES, Book No. ;g3 or for Garage Book. 8 a | ay 
Books and The EDWARDS MFG. CO. UH Sg -; be 
Estimates 1%3%-1972 Sutier St., Cincinnati, 0. Practical articles every month by 
successful poultrymen. Free br 
pictures in natural colors. 3 ane yaa 


1 yr., SOc; 3 month trial 1 


POULTRY TRIBUNE 


Mount Morris-IUirois. 






Edwards Metal 
roofing, shingles, 
Spanish tile, sid- 
ings, ready-made 
garages and farm 













Pat. Counsel of The A. 1. Root 
Patents Co. Practice in Patent Office 
Cc 


and Court, one Sex 30 
McLachlan Building, Washington, D. ©. Send us your printing order. 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 
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NO matter how hot the weather nor how 
4 / 
hard the ground, no matter how busy 
with other things, now your garden can have 
the care that you know it should have. With 
a BARKER it is so easy and takes so little 


of your time 







Weeds cannot survive the rotary blades, 
working in combination with the underground 
knife. They are severed, often in many pieces 
and their roots exposed to the sun. Even the 
sprouting weeds not yet up are thrown out 
to wither and die. ‘‘BEST WEED KILLER 
EVER USED.’’ In the same operation the 
BARKER breaks up the clods and crusted 
surface into a level, porous dust mulch—finest cultivation possible. 

No stooping, or bending, no chopping, no tugging, jerking, no shoving down, no strain 
on the arms and shoulders. A boy can use it, and do more and better work than ten men 
with hoes. 1t gets close to the plants; guards protect the leaves. Has shovels for deeper 
cultivation. Inexpensive. Used in every state and in more than 25 foreign countries. 

WRITE TODAY for our catalog, free and postpaid. Shows many photographs of the 
BARKER and its work, explains the construction, tells what gardeners and florists say 
about it, gives the various sizes and the prices delivered to you. A postcard will do. 


BARKER MFG. CO, BOX 116, DAVID CITY, NEBRASKA 
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TRAWBERRIES 


This is George Beaudette, of Michigan, who made $1800 from one acre of 
Kellogg Thorobred Plants grown the ‘‘Kellogg Way.’’ Big profits from 
famous Kellogg Strawberries come easy when you know how. Jacob S. 
Rodgers, of Pennsylvania, made $1700 on one acre; H. M. Hansen, Wis- 
consin, $1400; G. M. Hawley, California, $1500; and H. A. Wysong, In- 
diana, $1200 on a half acre. You can make more money from one acre 
of Kellogg Strawberries than from 40 acres of common crops. 


Free Berry Book Tells How 


It will show you how and PROVE you ean make twice the profits from 
Kellogg Strawberries than from any other crop. Hundreds of others are 
making these nice profits and you can do the same. You furnish the land, 
[ll furnish the plan. My method is simple and easy. Folks with a gar- 
den or back yard ean turn it into a ‘‘Strawberry Gold Mine’’ and easily 
make $100 to $300 cash profit. My FREE book, ‘‘Great Crops of Straw- 
berries and How to Grow them,” tells all about it. Every beekeeper 
should read this money-making book on Strawberries. I’ll send it FREE 
to every reader of Gleanings in Bee Culture on request. 
Write for it and read the true stories of big crops and big 
profits others are making. Send a posteard today. 


F. E. BEATTY, President. 





R. M. Kellogg Co., Box 2658, Three Rivers, Mich. tre 
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Give your 
honey 
a chance .. 


BEE 


CULTURE 








LOT of good honey doesn’t get 

the recognition it deserves 

because it is not adequately 
packaged. 


A container worthy of your brand 
should have certain characteristics: 
Convenient shape and size 
Appropriate design 

Bright and colortul lithography 
Prominent display of your name 


> WwhNw 


Canco honey containers have these 
characteristics and several other 
advantages, too: 

1. Several stock designs to choose 

from 

2. Immediate delivery 
If you want to add prestige to your 
honey, consult a Canco salesman, 
or any of the distributors listed. 





Brilliant in red, green and gold—Canco 
pails help your new and repeat business. 
Three sizes—2'% Ib. cans, 5 and 10 Ib. 
pails. 


). 
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Canco honey pails are 
distributed by 


Colorado Honey Producers 
Association, Denver, Colo. 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, III. 
Fargo Seed House, Fargo, N. D. 


G. B. Lewis Company, Water- 
town, Wis. 

10 Tivoli Street, Albany, N. Y. 

1 304 Main Street, Lynchburg, Va. 

1921°East 4th Street, Sioux City, lowa 

318 E. Broad Street, Texarkana, Ark. 


W. R. Perry Company 
Omaha, Nebraska 


B. F. Smith, Jr., Fromberg 
Mont. 


Standard Lumber Co., Winona, 
Minn. 


Canadian Canco honey packages are 
available f. o. b. Winnipeg and Bran- 
don, Man. For details write to our 
Hami'ron office. 
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American Can Company 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON 


GALVANIZED IRON 


FIBRE 


METAL SIGNS ano DISPLAY FIXTURES 
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New York 
Chicago 


San Francisco 








Sales Offices 
in all 
principal cities 
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